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HE principal dish at the midday meal had been confined 
to vegetables, that is to cabbage-fricandelles; it was therefore 
followed by a thin, flabby pudding, concocted from one of the 
pudding-powders which filled the shops after the war and tasted 
of almonds and soap. Whilst Xavier, the youthful butler in a 
striped coat which he had grown out of, in white cotton gloves 
and yellow sandals, served this mixture, the Big Ones gently 
reminded their father that they would have company to-day. 
The Big Ones—that is to say, Ingrid, who was eighteen years 
old and had brown eyes, and was a very charming girl—and Bert, 
who was fair-haired and seventeen. Ingrid was about to graduate 
and was pretty certain of passing, if only for the reason that she 
was able to twist the teachers and especially the Director around 
her little finger and exact absolute indulgence. She intended, 
however, to make no use of her degree, but to force her way upon 
the stage—by virtue of her agreeable smile, her equally engaging 
voice, and her marked and amusing talent for parody. Bert, for 
his part, was determined not to finish school at all, but to plunge 
into the thick of life at once, and become either a dancer, a cabaret 
reciter, or a waiter, the last, however, only “in Cairo”—to which 
end he had once made an attempt to escape the parental home, 
at five in the morning, an attempt that had barely been frustrated. 
He revealed a decided resemblance to Xavier, the butler, who 
was of the same age: not because he was in any way ordinary— 
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he even bore in feature a close resemblance to his father, Professor 
Cornelius—but rather through some approach from another side, 
or at least through a kind of alternating adjustment of types in 
which an extensive compromise in the matter of clothes and in 
general behaviour played the chief part. Both wore their thick 
hair very long and carelessly parted in the middle, and in con- 
sequence both had acquired the same movement of the head, when- 
ever they tossed back an obtruding lock from their foreheads. 
Whenever one of them went out through the garden-gate—bare- 
headed no matter what the weather might be—and wearing a 
linen Norfolk jacket belted out of sheer sportiness with a leather 
strap, with body bent forward and head inclined slightly upon 
the shoulder, and rushed off, or mounted his bicycle—Xavier 
indiscriminately using the bicycles of the whole family, even the 
women’s, and when he was particularly happy-go-lucky, even the 
Professor’s—then Doctor Cornelius, standing at his bedroom win- 
dow, was unable, try as he might, to distinguish his son from his 
servant. He thought that they looked like young moujiks, one like 
the other. Both were passionate cigarette-smokers, even though 
Bert had not the means to buy as many as Xavier, who had estab- 
lished a record of thirty a day, smoking a brand that bore the name 
of a popular film-star. 

The Big Ones called their parents the “Ancients’”—not be- 
hind their backs, but in all affection and as a mode of address, 
though Cornelius was only forty-seven and his wife eight years 
younger. They would address father or mother as “Beloved 
Ancient!” or “Faithful Ancient!” The Professor’s parents, who 
led the lives of permanently astounded and intimidated old people, 
were called the “Arch-Ancients.” As to the Little Ones, Lorie 
and Biter, who ate in the upper nursery with “Blue Annie”—so- 
called from the colour of her cheeks—these were accustomed to 
address him as their mother addressed him, that is by his Christian 
name, or Abel. There was something indescribably droll in the 
rather extravagant and ingratiating manner and tone they assumed 
when they called or addressed him thus, especially in the sweet- 
chiming voice of five-year-old Eleonore, who looked exactly like 
Mrs Cornelius in her childhood pictures, and whom the Professor 
loved above everything. 

“Ancientlet,” said Ingrid pleasantly, and laid her large but 
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beautiful hand upon her father’s—he was sitting at the head of 
the table, according to the good and by no means unnatural bour- 
geois tradition, whilst she to his left, sat opposite her mother— 
“good, dear ancestor, I am sure you have lost it in your subcon- 
scious. Well, it’s this afternoon, that we’re having our little jollifi- 
cation, our little hop with herring-salad accompaniment, and so 
it’s up to you to keep us in countenance and not to despair—it will 
be ail over by nine o'clock.” 

“Oh!” said Cornelius with long-drawn face. “All right,” he 
added and shook his head to show himself adjusted to the in- 
evitable. “I merely thought—is it really to-day? Why, yes— 
it is really Thursday. How time flies! When are they coming?” 

“At half past four,” answered Ingrid. Her brother always per- 
mitted her to have precedence in their intercourse with the father. 
Yes, the guests might be expected about that time. He would 
hear nothing, so long as he took his nap in the second story and 
from seven to eight he was sure to take his walk. He might even 
escape by way of the terrace, if he had a mind to. 

“Oh!” Cornelius remarked, as much as to say: “You exagger- 
ate.” Then Bert added, so as to have his say: 

“It is the only day in the whole week on which Van doesn’t 
have to play. He has to leave at half past six on every other 
day. That would be most painful to all participants.” 

“Van” was Ivan Herzl, the popular juvenile leading man of 
the Munich National Theatre. He was a great friend of Bert’s and 
Ingrid’s who frequently took tea at his flat and visited him in his 
dressing-room. He was an artist of the new school, and adopted 
poses on the stage which reminded the Professor of a dancer, so 
precious and artificial did they seem, as he stood there and yelled 
tragically. A professor of history was sufficiently immune to that 
sort of thing, but Bert had succumbed greatly to Herzl’s influence 
and had even taken to darkening his lower eyelids, which had 
led to certain drastic but futile scenes with his father. Bert, with 
the ruthlessness and utter disregard of the young for the feelings of 
his elders, declared that he would not only take Herzl for his proto- 
type in case he should decide to become a dancer, but that in the 
event of his becoming a waiter in Cairo he was determined to 
move, professionally, precisely in the same way. 

Cornelius bowed slightly to his son, his eyebrows a trifle raised, 
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signifying that proper diffidence and self-control suited to his 
generation. The pantomime was devoid of obvious irony and had 
a universal application. Bert might have related it to himself 
as well as to his friend’s talent for expression. 

The master of the house enquired who else was coming. Several 
names were mentioned, more or less known to him. There were 
names from the world of suburban villas, from the city, names of 
schoolmates of Ingrid’s from the upper grade of the girl’s high- 
school . . . there was still some telephoning to be done. For 
example, there was Max to be rung up, Max Hergesell, a student 
of engineering, whose name Ingrid forthwith pronounced in that 
drawling and nasal tone which, according to her, was common 
to the mode of speech of all Hergesells. She proceeded with this 
parody in such a comic and realistic manner that her parents from 
sheer laughter were in danger of choking over the wretched pud- 
ding. For even in times such as these, one was forced to laugh 
when something comic cropped up. 

Then the telephone tinkled in the study of the Professor and 
the Big Ones raced over to it, for they knew that the summons 
was for them. Many people were forced to give up the telephone 
since the last increase in taxes, but the Cornelius family had just 
managed to keep theirs, just as they had managed to keep the 
villa which they had built before the war, by virtue of the fact 
that the Professor’s salary was increased in proportion to the 
inflation of the mark. This suburban house was elegant and com- 
fortable, even though a bit neglected, since repairs had become 
impossible through lack of materials, and it was, moreover, dis- 
figured by iron stoves with long pipes. But all this had served 
as the frame for the life of the upper middle class of pre-war 
times, and life went on in this frame, though in a manner no longer 
suited to it—that is, in a needy and difficult way, in worn and 
“turned” clothes. The children had never known anything else, 
for them this was quite the normal order of things: they were born 
proletarians of the villa. The question of clothes disturbed them 
little. This generation had invented a costume suitable to the 
times, a product both of poverty and the standards of the Boy 
Scout—in summer it consisted chiefly of a belted jacket of linen 
and a pair of sandals. The bourgeois Old Ones faced greater 
difficulties. 
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The Big Ones had hung their napkins over the backs of the chairs 
in the adjoining room and were talking over the telephone to their 
friends. They who had rung up were invited guests. They were 
bent on accepting or declining the invitation or upon discussing 
this or that matter. The Big Ones negotiated with them in the 
jargon of their circle, a kind of slang full of bounce and queer 
turns of phrase, of which the Ancients seldom understood a 
word. The Ancients on their part, were discussing the refresh- 
ments to be offered. The Professor displayed the pride and am- 
bition of the middle classes. He declared that there ought to be 
a big cream-cake or something similar, following upon the Italian 
salad and the black-bread sandwiches of the evening meal. But 
Frau Cornelius declared that this would go too far—the young 
people expected nothing of the sort, and the children supported 
her after they came back and had sat down to finish their pudding. 

The housewife, whom Ingrid resembled—though taller—was 
seedy and exhausted owing to the insane difficulties of the house- 
hold. She ought to have gone to some health resort, but the quak- 
ing of the solid ground underfoot, the dropping-out of the bottom 
of things, had made this impossible for the time being. She 
thought of the eggs which must be bought to-day without fail, 
and she began to speak of them: of the eggs at six thousand marks 
apiece which could be had only at a certain shop and only on this 
day—the shop was about fifteen minutes distant. And only a 
certain number of eggs were sold to each customer, so the children 
would have to go there at once after lunch. Danny, the son of a 
neighbour, would come to fetch them, and Xavier, in civilian 
clothes, would also accompany the young people. For this shop 
sold only five eggs per week to one single household, and for this 
reason the young folks, each assuming a different name, were to 
enter the shop, one after the other, in order to capture a total of 
twenty eggs for the denizens of the Villa Cornelius. This was 
great sport for the participants each week, including Xavier the 
moujik-like, but especially for Ingrid and Bert, who were partic- 
ularly bent upon mystifying and misleading their fellow-beings, 
for the pure love of it, on every possible occasion, even when it 
was not a question of getting eggs. 

They were fond, for example, of pretending in trams that they 
were somebody quite different, both by indirect means and by 
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acting the part, and they would enter upon long, bogus conversa- 
tions in a dialect which otherwise they never spoke, conversations 
which were quite ordinary, such as the common people carry on: the 
most commonplace stuff about politics and the prices of food and 
about persons that did not exist, so that the whole tram would listen 
with interest and sympathy, admiring their unlimited and ordinary 
glibness of tongue, though with a dark suspicion that something 
was not quite in order here. And then they would grow still 
more rash and impudent and begin to tell the most horrible stories 
about these non-existent persons. Ingrid, assuming a high, un- 
certain, and common treble, was capable of declaring that she 
was a shop-girl who had an illegitimate child, a son who was a 
perfect monster of sadistic cruelty and who had recently tortured 
a cow in such an indescribable manner that no Christian soul could 
have looked upon it. The manner in which she would pronounce 
the word “tortured” in her tweaky voice, would bring Bert to the 
verge of exploding, but he would manage to control himself and 
manifest a kind of ghastly interest. And then he and the un- 
fortunate shop-girl would begin a long and dreadful talk, at once 
stupid and wicked as to the nature of such pathological cruelty, 
until some old gentleman, sitting diagonally opposite with his 
tram-ticket carefully folded and tucked between his fore-finger 
and his seal-ring, would discover that the limit had been reached 
and object publicly to young people discussing themes of this sort 
in such detail. Ingrid would thereupon pretend that she was about 
to dissolve into tears, and Bert would apparently be seized by a 
deadly hatred of the old gentleman, and by a rage which he 
would be able to suppress only by the greatest efforts, though not 
for any length of time. He would clench his fists, gnash his 
teeth, and a trembling would go through his entire body, so that 
the old gentleman, who had meant well enough (the thing really 
happened) thought it best to leave the tram hurriedly at the next 
stop. 

Such were the amusements of the Big Ones. The telephone 
played a prominent part. They rang up all sorts of persons, opera 
singers, high officials, and princes of the church, introduced them- 
selves as saleswomen or as Count and Countess Mannsteufel, and 
were very difficult to persuade that they had got the wrong number. 
On one occasion they emptied the tray of visiting-cards and dis- 
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tributed the cards higgledy-piggledy—but not without a certain 
feeling for the bewildering half-likelihood of things—into the 
letter-boxes of the quarter, whence proceeded great perturbation, 
since suddenly God knows who appeared to have visited Heaven 
knows whom. 

Xavier, who had taken off his white cotton serving-gloves, so 
that the yellow chain-ring which he wore upon his left hand be- 
came visible, now entered to clear the table, tossing his hair; and 
while the Professor drank up his “thin-beer” at eight thousand 
marks a bottle, and lighted a cigarette, the Little Ones could 
be heard scampering downstairs and along the hall. They were 
coming as usual to greet their parents after lunch, storming the 
dining-room, battling with the door, to the knob of which they 
clung both together with their little hands, and then came in stamp- 
ing and stumbling with hurrying, awkward little legs across the car- 
pet, their feet covered with little red slippers of felt over which 
their stockings had crept down in many folds and wrinkles. Each, 
shouting, explaining, and chattering, steered towards his or her 
accustomed goal. Biter headed for his mother and climbed into 
her lap to tell her how much he had eaten and as if in testimony 
thereof, to show her his distended stomach, whilst Lorie went to 
her “Abel”—who was so very much her own because she was so 
very much his own, and because she sensed the heart-felt and, 
like all deep emotions, somewhat melancholy tenderness with 
which he embraced her little feminine person and drank it in 
smilingly, and also the love with which he regarded her and kissed 
her exquisitely-formed little hands or her temples upon which 
the delicate blue veins made such a tender and moving pattern. 

The children revealed the strong yet indecisive similarity of a 
brother and sister, a likeness which was augmented by similar 
clothing and hair-dress; and yet again, in the sense of male and 
female, they differed conspicuously from each other. They were a 
little Adam and a little Eve, that was clearly evident, and empha- 
sized especially in the case of Biter, by a certain consciousness and 
self-reliance; he was more set in his figure, stockier, stronger, and 
emphasized his four-year-old manly dignity in carriage, mien, and 
manner of speaking, by letting his arms depend athletically from 
his slightly-raised shoulders or, when speaking, by drawing down 
the corners of his mouth and attempting to give his voice a deep, 
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cheery ring. As a matter of fact all this dignity and manliness 
was a show rather than an essential part of his nature, for he had 
been born and nursed in times of frantic and dreadful upset and his 
nervous system was very sensitive and unstable; he suffered severely 
from the petty annoyances of life, was disposed to be irascible, 
and often gave way to fits of fury, to embittered and despairing 
floods of tears over every trifle—something which caused him 
to be for this very reason the special pet of his mother. He had 
round eyes of chestnut-brown which were inclined to squint a little, 
and foretold the early wearing of a pair of corrective spectacles, a 
longish little nose, and a small mouth. The nose and the mouth 
were those of his father, as had become very evident since the 
Professor had shaved off his pointed beard. He had clung to this 
pointed beard as long as possible, but even an historical individual 
must finally make concessions to the customs of the present. 
Cornelius held his little daughter upon his knee, his little Eleonore, 
his little Eve—so much more gracile, so much sweeter in expres- 
sion than the boy, and, holding his cigarette far away from her, 
let her finger his spectacles with her delicate little hands, for the 
glasses of these, divided into sectors for reading and for vision at 
a distance, were objects of daily curiosity to her. 

At heart he had a feeling that the predilection of his wife was a 
more magnanimous choice than his own, and that Biter’s difficult 
masculinity might weigh more in the scheme of things than the har- 
monious winsomeness of his little girl. But he reflected that the 
heart will suffer no dictate, and his heart, after all, had belonged 
to the little girl, ever since she came, ever since he saw her for the 
first time. And whenever he held her in his arms, that first time 
came back to him. He remembered the bright room in the 
Woman’s Hospital in which little Lorie first saw the light—twelve 
years lay between her coming and that of her elder brother and 
sister. He had entered the room, and almost at the very mo- 
ment in which, attended by the smiles of the mother, he had care- 
fully drawn back the curtain of the little canopied doll’s bed that 
stood beside the larger one, and had became conscious of the marvel 
which lay there amidst the cushions, so beautifully formed and 
surrounded, as it were, by a clarity of sweetness and harmonious 
proportion, with hands which were even then, though on a smaller 
scale, as beautiful as now, with wide-open eyes which were even 
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then of a heavenly blue and reflected the shining day—at that very 
moment he had felt his heart seized and made captive. It was 
love at first sight and for ever, a feeling which, unknown, unex- 
pected, and unhoped-for—in so far as his consciousness was con- 
cerned—utterly possessed him and which he at once comprehended, 
joyfully and with surprise, as being something that would be 
valid for life. 

Doctor Cornelius, moreover, knew that, properly considered, he 
might have been mistaken as to the unexpectedness, the unhoped- 
for-ness, the utter unconsciousness of this feeling, as well as its 
complete arbitrariness. He knew at heart that it could not have 
overcome him by mere chance and become a part of his life, but 
that somehow, even though unconsciously, he must have been pre- 
pared for it, or more correctly, been ready for it. Or that some- 
thing within him was ready to engender it in his heart at the given 
moment, and that this Something, strange to say, was his char- 
acter as a professor of history. Doctor Cornelius was not wont 
to say this—he was merely sometimes aware of it, and then he 
indulged in a mysterious smile. He knew that professors of history 
do not like history, in so far as it is history that happens, but only 
as history that has happened, that they hate the upheavals of the 
present, because they are lawless, disconnected, and impudent, 
in one word, “unhistorical,” and that their heart is with the 
coherent, proper, and historical past. And when the Professor 
took his before-dinner walk along the river, he was wont to con- 
fess to himself that the spirit of the Timeless and the Eternal 
lay brooding over the Past, and that this spirit was much more 
congenial to the nerves of a professor of history than all the in- 
solence of the Present. The Past is perpetuated, that is to say 
it is dead, and death is the source of all seemliness and permanent 
significance. The Doctor was secretly convinced of this—when 
he went walking alone in the dark. It was his preservative in- 
stinct, his sense for the “eternal,”’ which caused him to save him- 
self from the cynical asperities of the times by taking refuge in 
his love for this little daughter of his. For paternal love and a 
child at the breast of a mother—these are things which are time- 
less and eternal and therefore beautiful and holy. And yet, 
when he pondered in the dark, Cornelius understood that there was 
something that was not quite right and good in this love of his— 
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he conceded the fact theoretically for the sake of knowledge. This 
love of his, judging by its origin, was fettered to a certain tendency: 
there was hostility in it, opposition to history in the happening, 
and inclination in favour of history that had happened, that is to 
say, death. Extraordinary enough, to be sure, yet true—true to 
some degree. His passion for this sweet little piece of life and 
progeny was in some way connected with death; it was a passion 
that remained faithful to him, and arraigned itself against life, 
and this, in a certain sense, was not well, not as it should be, 
although it would certainly have been the maddest kind of 
asceticism to stifle the purest and loveliest emotion of his heart 
because of such an occasional and purely scientific insight into 
things. 

He held his little daughter upon his knees, and her thin, rosy 
little legs hung down beside his own. He spoke to her, his eye- 
brows raised, in a tone of tender and comic reverence and listened 
with rapture to the sweet, piping voice in which she answered 
him, calling him “Abel.” He exchanged eloquent glances with the 
mother, who was attending to her Biter and gently advising him 
to be sensible and well-behaved, for, being unduly vexed by life’s 
little ironies, he had had another attack of temper to-day and 
had acted like a howling dervish. From time to time, Cornelius 
also cast a half-suspicious glance towards the Big Ones, for 
he felt that it was not impossible that they were familiar with 
certain learned analyses in connexion with his evening walks. 
But if this was so, they did not betray it. They stood behind their 
chairs and leaned their arms upon the backs, regarding this parental 
idyll benevolently, if not without a trace of irony. 

Both children wore thick, embroidered modern “art” dresses 
of a brick-red colour which had in their time been worn by Bert 
and Ingrid, and which were both alike, with the single exception 
that Biter’s revealed a pair of short tiny trousers under the skirt. 
Both wore their hair bobbed in precisely the same manner. Biter’s 
hair was irregularly blond, and still in the process of slowly darken- 
ing. It was awkward, stubborn hair, very bristly, and resembled 
a funny, ill-fitting wig. Little Lorie’s, on the contrary, was chest- 
nut-brown, silky, and glossy, and as agreeable as her entire little 
person. It covered her ears which, as they all knew, were not 
alike in size, the one being of proper proportions, the other some- 
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what out of scale, and decidedly too large. Her father at times 
laid bare these ears, and would then express his amazement in loud 
exclamations, as though he had never before observed this slight 
defect, something which at once amused and shamed Lorie. Her 
eyes were wide apart and were a golden brown, and full of a sweet, 
soft shimmer and the clearest and most lovable expression. Her 
eyebrows were fair. Her nose was still pudgy, with nostrils slightly 
thick so that the openings were almost round, her little mouth 
was rather wide and very expressive, with a finely-carved and 
mobile upper lip. When she laughed and showed her pearly 
but widely-separated little teeth (she had lost only one so far— 
her father had forced the wobbly thing out with his handkerchief, 
which had caused her to grow very pale and to tremble) then 
dimples came into her cheeks, which in spite of their childish soft- 
ness, were given their somewhat hollow form through the slight 
projection of the lower half of her face. On the one cheek, close 
to the soft fall of her hair, she had a tiny mole. 

On the whole she was by no means satisfied with her appearance 
—which was a sign that it was a matter of concern to her. Her 
face, she sadly concluded, must, unfortunately, be regarded as 
plain, her “figger,” on the contrary, was quite nice. She loved 
choice, refined little expressions and used them in strings, such as 
“perhaps—to be sure—in the end.” Biter’s self-critical worries 
were more concerned with moral factors. He inclined to abject 
contrition, and considered himself, on the strength of his fits of 
rage a great sinner who would never go to Heaven. Arguments 
were futile, such as God having a great deal of consideration and 
not being always disposed to even up the odds. Biter would 
merely shake his head and that ill-fitting wig of his in a kind of 
obstinate melancholy, and declare that his chances of attaining 
heavenly felicity were absolutely nil. Whenever he caught cold, 
he appeared to be one solid mass of phlegm, and one had only to 
touch him to make him wheeze and rattle—he was also disposed 
to have the highest possible fever at once, and to pant like a 
porpoise. The nurse-maid Anna was on such occasions inclined to 
the most sombre predictions in respect to his constitution and 
vouchsafed the opinion that a boy with such “uncommonly thick 
blood” might succumb to apoplexy at any moment. One day she 
thought that this terrible moment had really arrived. Biter, in 
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punishment for a Berserker-like fit of fury, had been put into 
a corner with his face to the wall, and had, upon chance inspec- 
tion, revealed a face that was blue all over, much bluer than 
Anna’s own. She had drummed the whole house together, an- 
nouncing loudly that the excessive thickness of the boy’s blood 
had brought about his last hour. The wicked Biter suddenly 
found himself, to his just amazement, overwhelmed with the 
tenderest solicitude, until it became clear that the blueness of 
his features was not due to congestion, but to the kalsomined 
wall of the nursery which had transferred some of its indigo to 
his tear-stained face. 

Anna the nurse-maid had also come in now and stood with folded 
hands near the doorway—a vision in a white apron, with oily 
hair, fishy eyes, anc an expression revealing the rigorous dignity 
of her limitations. “The children,” she declared, proud of her 
care and training, “are enveloping themselves wonderfully.” She 
had recently had seventeen ragged stumps removed from her jaws 
and an even set of yellow artificial teeth with dark-red gutta- 
percha gums fitted, which now served to beautify her stolid peasant 
face. Her mind was beset by the remarkable hallucination that 
this set of teeth was the talk of the whole neighbourhood, and 
that the very sparrows on the roof had nothing else to chatter 
about. “There has been a lot of idle talk,” she said, in a severe 
and mysterious manner, “because, as you know, I have had a set 
of teeth made.” She had a constant inclination to the use of 
dark and murky speech, which others were incapable of penetrat- 
ing, as for example, concerning a certain Dr Bleifuss who was 
known to every child, “‘and there are others living in that house,” 
she said, “who pretend to be him!’ One was forced to be lenient 
and ignore her utterances. She taught the children lovely little 
verses, as for example: 
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“Railway-train, railway-train, 
Going or still, 

Freight-train or passenger, 
Whistle it will.” 


Or that weekly bill of fare, so full of privations and yet so 
fitting to the times, which runs: 
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“Monday morn the week begins, 
Tuesday minds us of our sins. 
Wednesday is the middle of it. 
Thursday brings us little profit. 
Friday noon we eat the fish, 
Saturday dance round the dish. 
Sunday there’s a lovely roast, 
And a salad too we boast.” 


There was also a quatrain of incomprehensible and insoluble 
romanticism : 


“Throw wide the door, throw wide the door, 
Let the big carriage roll, 
Who sits within it all in state? 
A lord with hair of gold!” 


And finally there was an outrageously vivacious ballad of Little 
Marie who sat on a stone, a stone, a stone, and combed her like- 
wise golden hair, golden hair, golden hair. And another of 
Rudolf who drew a knife, drew a knife, drew a knife out, and who 
came to a fearful end. 

Lorie was able to say all this and to sing all this with her mobile 
little mouth and her sweet voice—much better than Biter. She 
was in fact able to do all things better than he, for which he 
honestly admired her and subordinated himself to her, apart from 
attacks of rebellion and of choleric combativeness. She often in- 
structed him in a pedagogic sense, explained to him the birds in 
the picture-book, made them clear to him by vivid names: the 
cloud-eater, the hail-eater, the raven-eater. She made him repeat 
these after her. She also gave him pointers about medicine—and 
illness, such as inflammation of the lungs, inflammation of the 
blood, “inflammation of the air.” When he did not pay attention 
or was unable to repeat the words after her, she put him in a 
corner. Once she even added a box on the ears, but she was so 
ashamed of this that she went and stood in the corner herself for 
a long time. 

Without a doubt, the children got on splendidly together, they 
were one heart and one soul. They experienced all things, all ad- 
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ventures in common. They would come in from a walk and relate 
in great excitement and as with one voice, that they had seen “two 
moo-moos and a veal” on the country road. They were on a most 
familiar footing with the servants below stairs, with Xavier and 
with the Hinterhofers, two once prosperous middle-class sisters 
who undertook, “au pair,” as the expression goes, to fulfil the 
offices of cook and chamber-maid—at least they seemed to feel 
at times a certain likeness between their own relation to their 
parents and that of these subordinates. Whenever they were 
scolded, they would go into the kitchen and say: “The master 
and mistress are real mad!” Nevertheless there was always much 
more fun playing with those “Higher Up” and especially with 
“Abel”—when he was not obliged to read or write. He always 
thought of far more wonderful things to do than Xavier or the 
ladies. For example, they would play at being “four gentlemen,” 
and go walking. “Abel” would then crook his knees until he 
was the same height as themselves, and set forth with them hand 
in hand, upon the walk, a sport of which they never had enough. 
They would have been content to go promenading with him, the 
diminished “Abel,” five gentlemen all in all, the whole day long, 
round and round about the dining-room. 

There was furthermore the extremely exciting cushion game. 
This consisted of one of the children, usually Lorie, sitting down 
in a chair at the dining-table, apparently unobserved by “Abel,” 
and still as a mouse awaiting his coming. Gazing idly about him, 
amid exclamations which clearly and loudly attested his faith 
in the comfort of his chair, he would draw near and seat himself 
on Lorie. “Hello!” he would say, “What’s this?’ And then 
he would squirm back and forth, without hearing the suppressed 
tittering behind him. ‘Somebody has put a cushion on my chair! 
My! what a hard, crooked, awkward cushion it is! How do they 
expect me to sit comfortably on it?’ And then he would begin 
to slide harder than ever on the strange and awkward cushion, 
and finally reach behind him right into the midst of all that ecstatic 
tittering and giggling, until he turned around, and a great climax 
of discovery and recognition would conclude the drama. This 
game, too, would lose nothing of its fascinating tension, though 
repeated a hundred times. 

To-day there was no time for such pleasures. The restlessness 
of the impending party of the Big Ones hung in the air, and 
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there was also the purchasing to be done beforehand, each enacting 
his or her ré/e. Lorie had just finished reciting “Railway-train, 
railway-train,” and Doctor Cornelius, to her great chagrin, had 
just discovered that her ears were of different sizes, when Danny, 
the neighbour’s son, came in to fetch Bert and Ingrid. Xavier 
had also exchanged his striped livery for an ordinary jacket which 
immediately gave him a somewhat bounderish, even though smart 
and agreeable air. The Little Ones thereupon ascended to the 
upper realm, under the wing of Anna. The Professor withdrew 
into his study to read, as was his custom after meals, whilst his 
wife, thinking of the anchovy sandwiches and the Italian salad, 
began to prepare these for guests who would be coming to the 
dance. She was, however, obliged to run into town on her wheel 
before the young people arrived in order to convert a sum of money 
which she feared might be suddenly devalued, into table supplies. 

Cornelius was reading, leaning far back in his arm-chair. With 
his cigar poised between index- and middle-finger, he was reading 
in Macaulay about the origin of the English national debt at the 
close of the seventeenth century, after which he took up a French 
author and read about the growing indebtedness of Spain towards 
the close of the sixteenth century—both subjects of his lecture 
the following morning. He was going to compare England’s sur- 
prising commercial prosperity of that time with the fatal results 
which the national indebtedness had produced in Spain a century 
before, and analyse the ethical and psychological results of the 
difference. This would give him an opportunity to proceed from 
the England of William III, the period actually in question, to 
the age of Philip II and the Counter-Reformation, which was 
his particular hobby, and concerning which he had written a book 
which was much quoted, and to which he owed his professorship. 
Whilst his cigar was growing short and somewhat acrid, he re- 
volved in his mind a few sentences tinged with gentle melancholy, 
intending to visit them upon his students the following morning. 
These sentences referred to the practically hopeless battle of this 
slow King Philip against the new era, against the course of history, 
and the imperially-disintegrating force in the Germanic ideal of 
individual liberty—they dealt with the battle, condemned by life 
and therefore accursed of God, between obdurate aristocracy and 
the powers of progress and of change. He found the sentences 
good and kept on filing away at them, then put the books back 
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into the bookcase and went up to his bedroom, in order to give a 
kind of caesural pause to his work-day—that treasured hour with 
closed blinds and closed eyes which had become a necessity to him, 
and which, as he remembered after his scholarly digression, was to 
be subjected to-day to the inroads of festal domestic disquiet. He 
smiled at the slight perturbation of nerves which this memory 
aroused in him. The draft of his sentences mingled itself in his 
mind with visions of Philip clad in black silk, and with the ball 
that was to be given by his children, and then for five minutes or 
so, he fell asleep. 

While he lay there and rested, he heard the door-bell ring re- 
peatedly, heard the garden-gate fall to, and each time, felt the 
sting of a slight excitement, of expectation and oppression at the 
thought that the young people were arriving and were beginning 
to fill the lower hall. These tiny shocks caused him to smile, 
and yet he knew that these smiles were essentially only the ex- 
pression of a nervousness which was naturally compact also of a 
certain exhilaration, for who would not feel joy at the prospect 
of a merry-making? At half past four (it was already evening) 
he arose and freshened himself up at the wash-stand. The wash- 
bowl had been cracked for more than a year. It was a hang- 
ing basin, made to tip, but the pivot was out at one side and could 
not be repaired because a workman could not be had, nor could it 
be replaced, simply because no shop could supply another. It 
was therefore suspended provisionally over the outlet upon the 
edges of the marble slab, and could be emptied only by being 
lifted with both hands and poured out. Scarcely a day passed 
but Cornelius shook his head over this wash-bowl, as he again did 
now. He then finished tidying himself—very carefully—polished 
his glasses by the light of the electric bulb over the wash-stand, 
until they were clear and transparent, and started down to the 
dining-room. 

As he descended the stairs, he heard the voices below, already 
a medley, and the gramophone already set going. His features 
assumed a polite and conciliatory company expression. He de- 
cided to say: “Pray, don’t disturb yourselves!” and then to go 
right into the dining-room and have his tea. This formula ap- 
peared to him the proper one under the circumstances, serene and 
considerate in its external effect as well as a good defence for 
himself. 


To be concluded 
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SAINTE-BEUVE 


BY LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


HE theory, the ideal of literary criticism, is often discussed 
in a somewhat a priori manner; it is, however, possible, and it 
may be of profit, to approach the subject in a more concrete way 
by fixing our attention on some one actual critic, on his methods, 
his achievement, and the ideal or theory by which he has been 
guided in his task. And when that critic is almost the inventor of 
modern criticism, and remains the acknowledged master of that art 
or science, such a consideration can hardly be devoid of interest. 
With Sainte-Beuve’s writings we are all more or less acquainted: 
his collected works have their ample and honoured shelves in every 
library; we often turn to one or another of his volumes, and more 
often, without knowing it, we are reading with his eyes and par- 
ticipating in his admirations. But with the broad outlines, the 
general conception or theory of criticism which gives shape to his 
whole achievement, we are less familiar. Sainte-Beuve was indeed 
the professed enemy of all systems; and to confront that subtle, 
irritable, and not unmalicious apparition with anything so crude 
as a demand for a theory, would seem almost to be doing it a wrong 
and wantonly offering it a show of violence. But he was himself 
a relentless cross-examiner of the illustrious dead, and must not 
complain if he in turn is made the subject of a post-mortem enquiry. 
And if we try to force this Protean spirit to reveal his secret, he 
must admit, for he has himself confessed it, that he has at least a 
method—a method which had grown out of his practice and had 
been confirmed by a long series of applications. But as for a theory 
of criticism, he will still probably refuse, as all his life he refused, 
to give it definite expression: he has perhaps hinted at it, he will 
tell us, in certain foot-notes and digressions; if we are to find it, we 
must look for it in these places—or, rather, we had best deduce it, 
if we can, from the whole body of his work. 
What hints then of his critical ideal has he given in these notes, 
and what impression of it is left upon us by the perusal of his many 
volumes? The literary critic, he seems to suggest (for so we read 
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his meaning) although often concerned with contemporary writers, 
will yet find, like the historian, his main subject-matter in the past, 
in that vision of former ages which each generation inherits from its 
predecessors, and which it must hand on to the succeeding genera- 
tion. This great inheritance, he tells us, is in constant danger. Not 
only does the mere passage of time deface and dim it, turning old 
epochs into enigmatic and half-obliterated Sphinxes, but there are 
certain permanent impulses in human nature which are the cause of 
still further deformation. We look at the characters of history 
with eyes which are troubled by the passions of contemporary con- 
flicts, and are mostly interested in them as allies or enemies in our 
own battles. Then also the impulse of hero-worship leads us often 
to a kind of indiscriminate whitewashing; and this idealization, 
this bestowal of posthumous purity on the personages we admire, 
induces in each new generation a strong desire to throw down and 
smash these plaster casts—an impulse which is reinforced by the 
love of paradox, of making heroes and villains take each others’ 
places, if only for a change. Then on top of all this is that pro- 
pensity to caricature which tempts clever young writers, who love 
satire so much more than they love the truth, to transform into 
objects of derision, into solemn figures of fun, the venerated great. 
Still more obscuring, and the cause of still greater distortion, was, 
in Sainte-Beuve’s opinion, all the modern enormity of rationaliza- 
tion and theory which interposes a kind of philosophical opacity 
between ourselves and former times. 

Against all these obstructive and obscuring forces the critic and 
historian must make a valiant struggle. They must both endea- 
vour not only to preserve, but to render more ample and profound 
this retrospective vision, for Time is not only the great Devourer, 
he is also the great Discoverer: new facts are continually brought to 
light, new documents published; past events as they recede appear 
in truer proportions, new relations establish themselves, and new 
vistas open. In that great enrichment of retrospection which is 
characteristic of the age we live in, that immense and modern exten- 
sion of the collective memory of the human race, the roles of the 
critic and historian grow year by year more important; but these 
roles are different, and their points of view are not the same. 

The facts which the historian unearths have all their value; they 
are all evidences of the doings and thoughts of bygone ages, but they 
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do not otherwise necessarily enrich the permanent possessions of the 
human spirit. The special function of the critic is to sift from this 
immense and ever-accumulating mass of information all that is of 
eternal interest and capable of perpetual renovation, all those per- 
ceptions of beauty, those harmonies and happy moods, whose 
expression in words is what we call literature—that useless orna- 
ment and flower, as Sainte-Beuve described it, that delicate super- 
fluity of life, which is the most precious and least perishable of all 
things on this perishable earth. For the purpose of this discrimina- 
tion the first and most essential requirement of the critic, Saint- 
Beuve suggests, is a gift, an endowment, a special sense, which the 
historian does not need, and which indeed would often gravely 
embarrass him in his task. This endowment is that unreasoned, 
prompt, and felicitous response, that “trembling delicate and 
snail-horn perception of beauty” (as Keats phrased it) which we 
call by the modern name of taste. It is quite possible, Saint-Beuve 
says, to have judgement without taste: judgement is deliberate 
and can give its reasons; taste enjoys and suffers, it is a form of 
direct and sensuous perception, acting by laws which are subtle and 
mysterious and sacred. It is indeed but the most subtle of the 
senses, and so strictly analogous to and connected with the physical 
sense of taste that no one in his opinion could be a consummate 
critic who was insensitive to the subtle flavours of food, or the 
bouquets of special vintages—things which seem almost nothing in 
themselves, and yet make all the difference. 

And yet taste, mere taste, was not enough to make an accom- 
plished critic. Taste by itself was too feeble, too subject to dis- 
couragement, too nearly allied to distaste, and too much the slave 
of fashion, to be safely trusted. What a poor record contemporary 
taste had to show for itself through the ages! What masterpieces 
had it not rejected, in what contortions and conceits and Ossian 
admirations had it not delighted, what faded and false beauties 
had it not found in Homer, how poorly it had thought of Dante, 
how inadequate had been for centuries its appreciation of Shake- 
speare’s greatness! 

The first impression of a work of literature, the first, swift, irre- 
sponsible perusal, this naive, uncritical, delighted enjoyment, was 
of the utmost importance to the critic, and he should revel in it, 
falling blindly in love with his subject, adoring and embracing it, 
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and letting himself go in the partisanship of his first enthusiasm: 
this was the foundation of everything, but it was no more than the 
foundation. It was only when he had recollected his emotion in 
tranquillity, modified it by doubt and disenchantment, re-weighed it 
in the scales with other masterpieces, and tested it by many touch- 
stones, that he could ripen that first naive experience into a judge- 
ment of equity and intelligence. Le grand gout, le gout véritable, 
must be informed and modified by a trained appreciation of all 
kinds of excellence, by a knowledge of the literatures of fgreign 
nations and past ages, and above and beyond all by a knowledge of 
the literature of antiquity. “The old and elegant humanity of 
Greece,” that first high and delicate image of incomparable perfec- 
tion, must be the critic’s most important touchstone and his final 
standard of comparison ; in the most modern landscape the peaks of 
Helicon and Parnassus must shine, however far away and faintly 
blue, on the horizon, the white acropolis of Athens must gleam at 
the end of the ultimate perspective. 

The critic then should be a scholar as well as a voluptuary; he 
should be human, and the experiences of both youth and age should 
help to mellow and perfect him. He must be of his generation and 
participate in its enthusiasms, for Sainte-Beuve had but a poor 
opinion of the cautious youth who keeps himself immune from con- 
temporary infection—but he must recover from these fevers; he 
must belong to some one group and country, but he must free him- 
self from the prejudices of party and patriotism, and emancipate 
himself also from any too positive ethical or religious or philosophic 
beliefs. He will do well to experience these things, for how else can 
he understand them? But he owes no loyalty to anything but 
Truth, which English word Sainte-Beuve made his motto and had 
engraved upon his seal. The critic must be prepared to encounter, 
as Sainte-Beuve frequently encountered, the charge of disloyalty 
to his friends, of infidelity to his own past, and must not be dis- 
mayed, as Sainte-Beuve was not at all dismayed, by these ill- 
sounding imputations. 

And finally there was that last and immense emancipation—the 
emancipation, like that of Montaigne, from over-certainty, from 
the temptation to explain too much, to reduce the infinite and deep 
complexity of the universe to the working of a few perspicuous and 
easily comprehended laws. Literary criticism is almost always 
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ephemeral, for not only does it involve itself in contemporary con- 
flicts and lose all interest when these have ended, but it is only 
too apt to fall a willing prey to contemporary science. The latest 
scientific theories (as we see to-day with the Freudian and other 
fashionable hypotheses) offer such alluring explanations of literary 
phenomena that the temptation is almost irresistible to build upon 
them critical constructions which, however, soon collapse when their 
foundations are undermined by profounder knowledge. While 
Sainte-Beuve was for half his life more or less involved in the boil- 
ing Charybdis of party conflict, he always steered his bark with a 
most wary eye on the Scylla of modern science; and it was due to 
this caution, as much as to anything else, that he was able to pass 
without shipwreck through that strait to lasting fame. He by no 
means denied the value of scientific and historical criticism, within 
their proper limits. To place a writer in his age, to study the in- 
fluences to which he was subject, the sources upon which he drew— 
all this, he believed, had produced an immense advance in criticism, 
and no one was a more complete master of these modern methods. 
But the great work of literature was not the necessary product of 
known conditions; it was only the second-rate work, or the second- 
rate element in great work, which could be explained in this man- 
ner. External influences and conditions do really serve genius; they 
provoke it, they call it forth, but they do not create it; the essential 
originality of a writer, the finer extract and quintessence worth pre- 
serving, the particle in him of divine fire, is something which 
escaped, and must perhaps always escape, our analysis, and will 
probably never surrender itself to science. In the man of genius 
there is always something of the demon or sorcerer; the critic could 
surround and invest him, could study his environment and narrow 
his circle; the magic circle, however, still remained, and within it 
the magician still performed his miracles. 

But these miracles in the world of art, like the miracles of crea- 
tion in the world of nature, though they could not be explained, yet 
they could be observed and noted and described and classified ; and 
this, in Sainte-Beuve’s opinion, was the essential task of the critic. 
He often compares himself to the botanist who observes and classi- 
fies and describes plants or animals, without attempting to account 
for their existence; and he made it his business to note and to por- 
tray, as accurately and as luminously as possible, the various and 
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enduring achievements of literary talent. His manner of accom- 
plishing this portrayal, of disengaging and seizing and presenting 
the essential quality in a work of art, seems somewhat paradoxical 
at first, and his critical method has been itself the subject of much 
criticism. In his examination of a work of aesthetic value he seems 
deliberately to avoid aesthetic considerations, turning away from 
the work of art to the personality of the artist who produced it, 
attempting to penetrate to the author beneath the mask of the book, 
giving us a description of his character and personal appearance, 
and recounting the main events and circumstances of his life. He 
was, he often tells us, merely a painter of moral portraits; and in a 
famous essay, where, contrary to his usual custom, he explicitly 
defines his method, he declares that for him the work of literature is 
not distinct or separable from its author; fel arbre, tel fruit—we 
can only learn to know the fruit by studying the tree upon which 
it grows. 

This apparently deliberate identification of the man and the 
talent, this seemingly wilful ignoring of the disproportion, or even 
the contrast, which not infrequently is found between them, seems, 
however, more paradoxical in Sainte-Beuve’s statement of his 
method than in its concrete applications. Sainte-Beuve, who “knew 
everything,” knew, we may be sure, all that can be urged against 
his theory. But he was, and felt himself to be, an artist; he had 
perfected a technique which suited his talent and which was most 
splendidly justified by its results; and as a matter of fact, if we 
examine any of his great portraits, we shall find that none of the 
resources of technical and aesthetic and historical criticism is really 
wanting. The study of sources and influences, the most minute 
textual criticism, the most subtle technical analysis, the touchstones 
of comparison and contrast, the citation of significant passages, and 
those sure and swift summaries of history which lead to dominating 
points of view and open the way to vast horizons—he makes a mas- 
terly use of all these methods to place before us the subjects of his 
portraiture against their historical backgrounds, bathed in the at- 
mosphere and clear-obscure of the ages in which they lived. All 
these are, so to speak, his pigments; he applies them deftly to his 
canvas, touch after touch; they all contribute to the ultimate im- 
pression, but he does not care to display them in all their crudeness 
on his palette. Sainte-Beuve had, moreover, one gift which was all 
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his own, and which gives to his canvases a bloom, a beauty, and a 
pathos not unlike that of Van Dyck’s portraits—his love of forming 
relations of ideal friendships with the illustrious shades. The 
ombres illustres of his magical evocation, whose life of the spirit 
had only begun perhaps when their mortal life was over—his inti- 
macy with these immortal dead enables him to depict them in their 
moments of most intense spiritual existence, with the essential radi- 
ance of their meaning shining as it were upon their faces. He liked 
to imagine these loved authors as actually in his presence, listening 
to him as he revealed them to themselves, telling them of qualities 
in their writings of which they had had no notion, and consoling 
them for the sorrows of their lives with the glory of their posthu- 
mous reputations. And with what chivalrous accents would he 
address those objects of his special adoration, those witty and wise 
women of old worlds whose letters or memoirs have been pre- 
served, or who have left, as it were by chance, the impression of 
their grace on a few careless pages! 

Sainte-Beuve’s career is recounted in a full, adequate, if some- 
what uninspired manner by Mr Mott, his latest American biog- 
rapher.’ This career divides itself into two main periods: that of 
his romantic, religious, sentimental youth and early manhood, and 
the period of the middle-aged and elderly critic, the pure intelli- 
gence, the Montaigne, as he has been called, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who had divested himself of all passions except the passion of 
an immense and universal curiosity. Neo-Catholic writers have 
attempted of late to revive in France an interest in the young, 
religious, and sentimental Sainte-Beuve; but the polemical and 
propagandist writings, the ponderous and what we might call 
Quarterly Review essays, of this grave, earnest, and somewhat tear- 
ful young man have, for the most part, perished with the occasions 
that gave them birth. The Sainte-Beuve who remains is the dis- 
illusioned and yet by no means disenchanted Sainte-Beuve of the 
later period, the great portrait-painter of the Lundis and the books 
on Chateaubriand and Port-Royal—for these two works are also 
portfolios of portraits. 

What precisely is the value to us of this great picture gallery 
which Sainte-Beuve has left behind him; for what reasons, and in 


? Sainte-Beuve. By Lewis Freeman Mott. 8vo. 514 pages. D. Appleton 
and Company. $5. 
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hope of what advantage, do we seek admission to its portals? 
The dark backward of the past is full for us of names: its skies are 
faintly illuminated by figures who were once men and women like 
ourselves, but who have now been placed, as it were, among the con- 
stellations and endowed with a kind of shadowy immortality. The 
classical appellations of these consecrated celebrities, their aspects, 
and their influences, are supposed to be more or less familiar to us; 
we grow weary sometimes of them, but every now and then we feel 
an impulse to demand of one or another: Who are you really? 
What sort of a person were you when you lived on earth, and for 
what reason have you been endowed with this strange posthumous 
existence? What precisely is the debt we owe you, what was it 
that you added to the charm and interest of life—what new percep- 
tion of beauty, what chime of words, what graceful way of living, 
what truth about nature or ourselves? What is there that we can 
still learn from you that we should read your books and study your 
lives, and make friends with you and not forget you? It is still 
Sainte-Beuve, more than any one else, who can help us to an answer 
to these questions, can fit definite images to these legendary names, 
clothe these shadowy figures in flesh and blood, and enable us to 
value their achievement and comprehend their message. 

Although Sainte-Beuve’s three or four hundred portraits are 
mostly, of course, the portraits of French figures, yet we find in his 
sixty volumes—in that great ocean of good reading—much about 
classical literature and our own, and about the literatures of Ger- 
many and Italy and Spain. But the civilization of France has 
been for centuries, and is still, the central and dominating civiliza- 
tion of Europe; the rest of us still dwell intellectually, and even 
more artistically, not far from the Parisian suburbs. Sainte-Beuve’s 
portraits of French characters, and especially those of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, are therefore of enduring interest 
to us. A large collection of these from various scources has been 
translated for English readers by Miss Katherine Wormeley, and 
brought together in two volumes which have been recently reissued.’ 
Sainte-Beuve’s supreme triumph is to be found, perhaps, in his 
1 Portraits of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Historic and 
Literary. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katherine P. Wormeley. 


Illustrated. Two volumes. 8vo. 878 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6 
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great portrait gallery of Louis XIV’s reign, whose Court, with its 
Royal mistresses, its princes and princesses, prelates, soldiers, men 
of letters, and great ladies, is presented to us in many aspects and 
illuminations, gay and fashionable in Mme de Sévigné’s letters, 
sombrely reflected in the sermons of the great Court preachers, 
sinister in the lightning flashes of Saint-Simon’s vision, or seen far 
eway, an evil garden of enchantment, through the grated windows 
of Port-Royal or La Trappe. From however remote a journey 
Sainte-Beuve would ever return to Versailles and its great staircase, 
that broad Jacob’s ladder which led to the terrestrial heaven of the 
Great Epoch—those palace steps which, on his death-bed, the aged 
Bossuet was still climbing in imagination, and which Racine 
haunted, dying, perhaps, because he was forbidden to mount their 
luminous degrees. 

But if Sainte-Beuve’s great historical panorama is his most endur- 
ing achievement, the part he played as a critic of contemporary 
literature had in his lifetime, almost more importance. The critic’s 
discernment, his perspicacity, and his perfected taste, if they pos- 
sessed any real value, should, he believed, be capable of a modern 
application. To estimate the achievements of past ages and the 
works of dead authors, was he said, easy enough; but to attain to a 
clear vision of one’s own epoch, to be able, as we put it, to see the 
trees out of the very depths of the wood, to be just to the living, to 
discern the limits and predict the future of authors who had not yet 
said their final word, to forestall public opinion and guide its 
judgement, and, if need be, to disenchant it of its fashionable fol- 
lies—to welcome the new, without discarding the old tradition— 
this, he said, required genius; it was the supreme test of the critic, 
and a test from which he did not shrink. 

In estimating his success in this most difficult of critical tasks (he 
loved it, however, for its very difficulty) we must leave out of 
account all the proclamations and manifestoes which, in his 
romantic youth, he issued in favour of the romantic poets, and 
which, though they greatly helped to establish the fame of these 
poets, was, as he himself declared afterwards, propaganda and not 
criticism. We must make allowance also for those blind-spots 
which are found in the most perspicacious mortals, and for the ani- 
mosities in which Sainte-Beuve too frequently indulged. Although 
Stendhal was his friend, he shared the contemporary blindness to 
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the merit of Stendhal’s novels; Balzac was his enemy, and he never 
really recognized, nor wished to recognize, his genius. But with 
regard to his other contemporaries, Mérimée, Georges Sand, De 
Musset, the De Guérins, and Théophile Gautier, he was both just 
and enthusiastic; the estimate which he formed of their works on 
their first publication, expresses what is now more or less the re- 
ceived judgement. 

Even more remarkable-as a proof of the alertness of his taste and 
his unwearied enthusiasm, is the fact that nearly all the writers of 
the generation younger than his own who attained permanent suc- 
cess, were discovered, or at least made known to the wider public, 
by his articles. He found readers for Flaubert and the De Gon- 
courts, he praised Taine and Renan; with a spirit ever youthful, 
ever capable of education, and ever desirous of new knowledge, he 
was the first to salute and to establish in public estimation this new 
school of realism and religious freedom. Having attained in his 
final years the position of a supreme oracle of taste, he left at his 
death a great void behind him—a void that has never since been 
really filled. Readers felt that they had no longer an almost in- 
fallible counsellor to tell them what to read, authors, that there was 
no one now to appreciate their honest efforts, and crown them with 
unquestionable praise. 

Sainte-Beuve’s style was always adequate for his purpose, but he 
did not become a really great master of French prose until he wrote, 
at the end of his career, the Nouveaux Lundis. His life of labori- 
ous poverty was in the main a noble one, though it was involved in 
many bitter quarrels and had its unseemly, not to say sordid, private 
aspects. His character was brave and disinterested, but it was 
not without flaws and unamiable failings. He brooded long over 
injuries, and sometimes slyly avenged them; he envied and could 
not easily forgive the astonishing successes of those romantic poets 
whose cause in his youth he enthusiastically espoused. The terrible 
notes on Victor Hugo and Lamartine which the Revue des Deux 
Mondes has recently published, though they may be true—and 
Sainte-Beuve believed that the truth is always terrible—reveal un- 
pleasant depths of bitterness and hate. He had dreamed of a suc- 
cess like theirs; he too had aspired to the triumph in the Capitol 
and the shining laurel; and it was only when he had failed, or 
thought he had failed, as a poet and novel-writer, that he took to 
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criticism; it was, he said, but his second string, his inglorious har- 
bour after shipwreck; what he considered the pale, the shadowy and 
ephemeral fame of the critic was all that he could hope for. But 
time is avenging the slights he suffered; while the flashing meteors 
of the Romantic Movement are beginning to lose their lustre ray 
by ray, Sainte-Beuve’s dim star seems to grow brighter every year. 
The arrows from his second string have hit, it would appear, the 
shining mark; his humble port of refuge has become the capital of 
an enduring kingdom. 

We are apt to think too meanly of books about books, to under- 
value the importance of the literary critic. If the memory of great 
heroes must perish without poets to record their deeds, carent quia 
vate sacro, these sacred poets in their turn stand in need of critics to 
fix and immortalize their fame. “The unerring sentence of Time,” 
as Gibbon called it, that infallible appreciation of quality which is 
man’s most flawless achievement, and perhaps his greatest honour, 
is no necessary product of the passing years, but the result of an 
infinite number of enthusiastic, solicitous, and delicate discrimina- 
tions. We read the old masterpieces of our literature through the 
admirations of many readers who are now forgotten. They rule 
us from their urns. The critic is often disparaged as an artist who 
has failed, and Sainte-Beuve accepted the definition. But if such a 
failure can change a writer, as it changed Sainte-Beuve, from a 
second-rate poet and novelist into a supreme critic, ought we not 
rather to welcome this frustration? Should we not pray for some 
such felicitous miscarriage in our own country, which might trans- 
form one of our producers of modern verse or fiction—for we need 
never fear any falling off in the output of these commodities—into 
a critic who could perform for us the service that Sainte-Beuve 
performed for France, perfecting our civilization by putting 
us in full possession of our past, and building for us a great palace 
and picture-gallery whose walls and shining corridors should be 
hung with luminous portraits of all the finer spirits of our race? 














TWO POEMS 
BY GEORGE H. DILLON 


ON A BRIDGE 


Still with a sound like wheels and drums 
The fragile city whines and hums. 


A man upon a bridge alone 
Hears a clock strike, and hurries on. 





The street recalls his eyes. They have forsaken 
The silent stream whose waters gleam and quiver. 
He turns into the crowd. Now he is taken 

By the quick company as by a river. 


He goes into the night, forgets his dream 
Of dubious erninence above a grave. 

No matter where he goes, he is a wave 
Borne on the bosom of a vaster stream. 


He flows in the big flood of earth and air 
Where the faint words of men lament and sing. 
And hills and cities are the waters there, 

And autumn’s ashes, and the leaves of spring. 


Out of what furious, forgotten source 

Do these bewildered currents take their way, 
Sharing a tortuous, eternal course 

Between the changeless shores of night and day? 


He cannot tell. This river with no ending 
Has caught and claimed him irretrievably, 
So wild it is, and unaware, and wending 

Into a far-away and shadowed sea. 
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THE FLAME 


Observe, O song, the one who came 
In mystery and goes in grief, 

Bearing along the night a flame 
Irrelevant, beautiful, and brief. 

Reveal upon what stony place 

His love comes down like desolate rain. 
Record the wonder in his face. 

Be the anatomy of his pain. 


Describe indelibly the chart: 

The eyes that open to the sun; 

The dreaming hands that reach; the heart 
Beating amid oblivion. 


When all is blind that was so brave, 
And the brave flame is blown away, 
Tell how, where the blind grasses wave 
Once trembled pity and dismay; 


How, with the savage earth beneath 
And the indifferent sky above, 

One wandered, loving, even to death. 
Song, be the testament of his love. 











THE QUEST 


BY LENNOX ROBINSON 


E had refused coffee, and the waiter, at the far end of the 
little dining-room, hovered, mutely begging to be allowed 
to present the bill. Hugh obstinately refused to give the signal 
and lit his third cigarette. Exasperated, he was trying to recall 
the word for “bill.” He had been in this hateful country for six 
weeks, three times a day—four times, five times—he had occasion 
to use the phrase “Give me my bill,” and it was amazing, it was 
maddening that the word continued to elude him. Hugo’s All 
You Want in Spain was in his pocket; he knew the number of 
the page on which the phrase was to be found, he knew the exact 
part of the page, but he held out, he racked his brain, he fumbled 
in his memory. What you forgot was, nowadays, considered more 
significant than what you remembered, and he thought what hay 
the psychoanalysts would make of him; but he had always paid 
his bills, he wasn’t like poor Charlie, and these bills, besides, would 
be punctually “met” by his mother. By the way, he must write 
to her to-night; his stock of Charlie’s photographs was reduced 
to a bare ten. 

He surrendered at last and groped for Hugo, and brought it 
out of his pocket together with Charlie’s photograph and the type- 
written series of questions. He had grown tired of the photograph, 
though he had liked it so much when it had been taken in the 
spring. Poor old Charlie seemed just a little to simper, his good 
looks seemed to have grown a shade common. Six weeks ago he 
could hardly bear to look the photograph in the eyes; he met them 
now without any shrinking; he met them, in fact, with a little 
amusement at the thought that, given time, they—the whole face— 
would become (after the King’s, of course) the best-known face 
in Spain. The time was surely coming when this photograph would 
hang in every restaurant, in every office of the police, when news- 
papers would print it—that last had not yet happened, for his 
mother still clung to the hope that Charlie would be found without 
resorting to the most blatant kind of hue~and-cry. A very discreet 
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advertisement appeared every day in El Sol; that was as much as 
she could bring herself at present to permit. 

The word was found and the waiter was summoned, the bill 
was paid, and the tip, purposely lavish, was proffered. Hugh 
stopped the little waiter’s voluble thanks by saying, “I wonder 
whether you can help me,” and then plunged into the series of ques- 
tions. By this time, after six weeks of recitation, he knew them 
by heart and he rattled them off without a glance at the paper, 
almost as though the whole Spanish dictionary was at the tip of 
his tongue. “I am looking for my brother. I wonder whether you 
have chanced to see him. This is his picture. He is twenty-five 
years old and very tall. He spoke no Spanish six weeks ago, but 
probably by this time speaks a little. He came into Spain on the 
twelfth of August. He is interested in art... .” It was soon 
obvious that the waiter was not going to prove of any assistance, 
but Hugh doggedly went through the whole catechism. He was 
terribly tired, the day had been confoundedly hot, and Burgos 
seemed shadeless. He had arrived there very early in the morning 
and had done the usual, obvious things. First the police, then the 
Cathedral, then out of the town to the Carthusian convent, back 
again to Burgos for lunch, after lunch to a church or two, the 
Cathedral again, finally dinner. Now he must go and sit in a 
popular café till midnight—Charlie would be likely to haunt cafés 
—and to-morrow. . . % To-morrow, heat or no heat, he must 
definitely start southward. 

The whole thing was far-fetched and ridiculous; it was like 
something read in childhood, a romantic fairy-story. His mother 
was the ogre, evil giantess, the setter of impossible Augean tasks 
and, by George, thinking her over, there was something monstrous 
in the fact that she had lain in that great bed in Liverpool for 
eleven years, day and night, inert in body but dreadfully active in 
mind, the telephone to her hand, every detail of the great business 
still under her personal control. That she would never see it again, 
that she would never walk through the shop, that it would never 
be more to her than a matter of auditors’ reports, columns of figures, 
the heading on note-paper, gave her a terrible Olympian apartness, 
made her monstrously inhuman. The youngest messenger-boy was 
strangely, terrifiedly aware of her, and her sons—though she did 
see them daily—were scarcely less so. 
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That was why Hugh had stood almost mute while she laid upon 
him the entire blame for Charlie’s downfall and why he accepted 
with but the feeblest protest her judgement and his punishment. 
The latter indeed was deferred and vague, this rush to Spain was 
the loop-hole she gave him through which he might escape scot- 
free. She gave him a year. If he stood at her bed within a year 
with Charlie at his side, no more would be said on the matter. 

In the whole miserable affair the only satisfactory thing had 
been Anne’s superb common-sense. There had been times during 
their five years of marriage when Hugh had come near hating her 
for that very quality, but now he gladly admitted its magnificence. 
He didn’t have to explain anything, she instantly saw that for the 
sake of the poor suffering woman (for he mustn’t forget that she 
suffered acutely) and for his own future this ridiculous quest must 
be undertaken, and she instantly saw that she herself and the two 
babies couldn’t be dragged round the continent of Europe. He 
must go alone, and go at once; and she immediately set herself to 
pack his suit-case. 

After all, it wasn’t a question of the continent of Europe; it 
quickly narrowed itself down to the Iberian Peninsula. By the 
greatest good luck a friend had met Charlie in Paris outside the 
Quai d’Orsay, descending from a taxi, a suit-case in his hand. 
Charlie had got red and mumbled something about going south, 
but the friend had refused to be shaken off, had seen him to his 
train, and seen that his ticket was a single one for San Sebastian. 
The friend had said, “Why San Sebastian, when Trouville is so 
much nearer?” and Charlie had said something vague about pic- 
tures and that he would only stop at the sea for a day’s rest after 
the train. Of course Charlie was known to be tremendously fond 
of pictures, and it was all perfectly natural except the time of 
year. Did one go to Spain in August? the friend wondered. But 
Charlie’s beastly office probably could not manage his leave at any 
other time. 

The day Charlie travelled south must have been the very day 
there was all the coming to and fro between the office and his 
mother’s bedside. Charlie hadn’t been put into the family business 
—he could come into it later on if he wanted to—he had gone into 
a friend’s firm, so real a friend that when it all came out, his dis- 
appearance and the irregularity about the hundred and fifty pounds, 
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the matter was settled up without any fuss or unpleasantness. 
What an idiot Charlie was not to know that it would be so settled, 
what a donkey to cut and run for a trifling racing debt; but he 
never had a head. He had no head for whisky and he had no 
head for racing. 

That was what his mother blamed Hugh for—dragging Charlie 
after him into extravagance and dissipation. Hugh, if he had 
protested, would have said that he was neither extravagant nor 
dissipated, that he betted occasionally with discretion and, on the 
whole, won as much as he lost, and that he had never been drunk 
in his life; but he supposed that there was something in the force 
of example, and his mother, with her sick woman’s logic, easily 
forced him to accept the onus of responsibility. 


II 


He drank his coffee and a fiery cognac in a little café facing 
the river. He had taken off his hat and, for the first time in six 
weeks it seemed, a cool wind fanned him. He had read in the 
evening paper that the great heat in Castile had broken, there 


had been thunder in Madrid, the thermometer had come tumbling 
down. Since he had crossed the frontier the weather had been 
exceptionally hot even for Spain—that country of extremes—it 
had knocked him up for a day or two at San Sebastian; and remem- 
bering how Charlie used to wilt in a Liverpool summer, he had 
decided that his brother would not have dreamed of venturing 
south. So he had hugged the northern coast and pushed on to 
Bilbao, to Santander, to Oviedo, and then by a devious route to 
Burgos. He had thought that from a waiter in Santander he had 
got evidence of Charlie having been there a week previously, but 
thinking it over now, he felt that the evidence was somewhat dubi- 
ous—waiters were so anxious to please. At any rate, north Spain 
was, comparatively speaking, pictureless, and he knew that the 
sooner he got south to Madrid and Toledo and Seville the better. 

It added to the complexity of his task that though he knew that 
Charlie was fond of pictures, he was ignorant of the direction in 
which his taste lay. It had always been accepted in the family 
that Charlie was the “artistic” brother and Hugh the barbarian, 
and Hugh had not bothered to contradict. Besides, it was true, 
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he never looked at a picture, cared nothing for music. Passing 
through London, he had stopped long enough to visit one or two 
large book-shops, declare that he was going to Spain to look at 
pictures, and accept most of the books that were thrust upon him. 
They made an imposing and a very weighty collection, they filled 
a small suit-case, and in the hot hours of the early afternoon, when 
it was impossible to pursue his search, he used to lie, half-naked, 
on his hotel bed and read them. He soon realized how compara- 
tively simple things would be for him if he had known that Charlie 
admired El Greco, or Velasquez, or Murillo. He gathered from 
his books that there were rooms in the vast Prado entirely devoted 
to the works of these masters; all he had to do, therefore, was to sit 
in the favourite’s room hour after hour, and sooner or later, inevi- 
tably, the meeting must take place. But he had never listened to 
Charlie’s talk about art, nor could he remember a single picture 
that hung in Charlie’s bedroom except a certain water-colour of 
Liverpool, which he remembered just because it was Liverpool. 
He ventured to imagine that Charlie wouid be modern, would be 
for El Greco and Goya rather than for Velasquez and Murillo, but 
you never could be sure ; maybe E] Greco was already being deserted 
by the very young, maybe they were all now for Murillo or 
Zurbaran. Anyway, he had learned enough from the books to 
know what he had to see and where he had to go to see it. 

But that was only pictures. There remained architecture, there 
remained glass. Architecture, of course, primarily meant cathe- 
drals, and he learned from his guide-books that cathedrals always 
implied a certain amount of pictures, therefore he could not afford 
to ignore the great examples which lay between him and Madrid. 
Oviedo had been the first great cathedral in his life that he had 
seen, and the result had been frank bewilderment. There was so 
much in it to see, but everything seen seemed to make exactly the 
same kind of impression upon him, and everything seen was in- 
stantly forgotten. One heard of people who by some inherent 
physical virtue were able to “shake off” immediately pernicious 
microbes; similarily he seemed to shake off architecture, capitol, 
column, buttress, and all the medley of objects that his books and 
the insistent guides assured him were costly, curious, and beautiful. 
He had devoted to that first cathedral the best part of two days, 
and had sat in it for hours at a time, his eye cocked for Charlie’s 
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long figure, but part of his mind puzzling out what this conglomera- 
tion of line and colour could mean to the “artistic.” He was a 
practical person, he was intelligent; he hated to find himself in the 
presence of a mystery just as he hated to be surrounded by a people 
chattering in a language he could not understand. Oviedo had 
kept its secret close, but this morning, in Burgos Cathedral, some 
word had suddenly passed between him and it. After Oviedo, he 
was, of course, prepared for Burgos, prepared for what a great 
cathedral could be, but it wasn’t entirely a matter of preparedness, 
a matter of comparison of choir and cloister, the word breathed had 
little to do with sense or with period. The great “Golden Stair- 
case” was in his line of vision when the word reached him, but he 
couldn’t be sure that its renaissance beauty (he supposed it was 
beautiful) had anything to do with the hint of initiation. What 
reached him was vague and inarticulate, was something that caught 
his heart, something that almost made his eyes a-dazzle; it was, he 
supposed, what the “artistic” commonly felt. 

Well, there would be opportunities enough within the next ten 
days of listening for the word again; Segovia and Avila must be 
“done” before he set foot in Madrid, and a perusal of his guide- 
book led him to think that Valladolid should be visited. The 
cathedral there seemed of small account, but there was a museum 
which Charlie might be interested in; at any rate, it made an easy 
break on the southern journey. 


III 


Hugh “did” these places with precision and punctuality, but 
without succeeding in finding any traces of his brother, and more 
and more he came to feel that Charlie must be in Madrid. He 
abandoned the idea of visiting Salamanca, and from Avila pushed 
straight through to the capital. He arrived there on a Saturday 
night, and determined to devote the next morning to the Prado— 
it closed early on Sunday—and to wait until Monday before 
going to the police. When he woke the next morning, his 
heart beat high with excitement, and for an instant, sleepily, he 
wondered what could be the reason. Then he remembered that 
perhaps that night he might be boarding a train for Paris, for 
London, for home, leaving for ever this detestable country and this 
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detestable language. He drank his coffee quickly, and as he 
climbed the steps to the Prado the attendants were only opening 
its doors. 

He had been lately in so many little shabby provincial galleries, 
had gazed at so many dirty old pictures, all “School of” or “at- 
tributed to” this and that famous artist, that the cleanness of the 
great gallery, the high polish of floor and glass and picture-frame 
seemed at first positively to blaze at him. Literally and physically 
he closed his eyes for some seconds, thinking that when he opened 
them the effect of great brilliance would have passed away. Passed 
it had from polished wood and bright gilt and glass, but it had 
passed into the pictures themselves which swaggered and shouted 
from the walls. It was no question here of peering through the 
stout bars of some locked gate at a dusky Madonna or a dark 
Crucifixion hanging above the altar in some neglected side-chapel 
of a cathedral; it was no question—as it had been in that queer 
Museo Provincial in Segovia—of warped and torn canvases hang- 
ing one above the other, twenty feet up the wall. These pictures 
were not dusky or warped. They blazed, they triumphed, they were 
sure of themselves in a way the poor “attributed” pictures had 
never dared to be. They seemed all to have been painted for kings, 
and to have lived in palaces, and though they now hung in a public 
gallery, they but hung there to receive the greater homage, the 
adoration of the multitude. Bewildered, Hugh hardly saw them 
as individual pictures, they seemed all to blend into a triumphant 
pageant, and he felt stunned; he felt as he had felt in that high 
belfry somewhere or other when the bells suddenly clashed out 
all round him. The morning passed like some feverish dream. 

The authorities the next day were almost certain that they had 
seen Charlie, and this time the evidence seemed fairly reliable, so 
for the present he gave up the thought of shifting his quarters. The 
Prado in the daytime and the Puerto del Sol cafés at night seemed 
to be the most likely hunting-grounds, and with some of the at- 
tendants at the former place he soon struck up a friendship. They 
had, each one of them, Charlie’s photograph, they had Hugh’s 
address in Madrid, and if Charlie chanced to drop into the Gallery 
when Hugh had left it for lunch, they could be depended on to 
detain Charlie almost by main force until his return. They were 
optimistic, they had ideas. There were days when they were sure 
that Charlie would make his way downstairs to the Goyas, there 
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were days when they were certain that he would be found in the 
small El Greco room; every gentleman sooner or later sat on the 
sofa facing the portrait of a Maja Nuda; if the Sefior would remain 
sitting there for two days, his brother would be sure to join him. 

“J sit in that blasted gallery hour after hour,” he wrote to Anne. 
“T’m even beginning to recognize some of the blessed things by 
sight! There’s a long gallery and smaller rooms opening off it. 
I exercise in the gallery, walk my three miles in it, and then rest 
in one of the smaller rooms. One room reminds me of the nursery 
at home, for the little chap on the rearing horse is there—you 
remember Charlie hanging it in the nursery?—but I sometimes 
sit amongst the El Grecos” (he crossed out these four words and 
wrote instead) “in a room full of pictures by a man called El 
Greco; they’re very ugly, uncomfortable pictures, but I think 
Charlie might like them. It’s quite cool here now, but, oh, for 
England!” Anne wrote back sweetly and sympathetically; she 
could understand his sufferings; she also hated foreigners and 
all their ways. 


IV 


Hugh paced the Prado daily for a fortnight, and then felt that 
he must have at least one day’s relief. It could be found, he sur- 
mised, in a visit to the Escorial, and there need be no question of 
squaring his conscience. There were famous pictures there, and, 
who knows? he might chance on Charlie, or on news of him. He 
didn’t, but in the great cold church a hand was laid on his sleeve. 
He swung round as nervously as if he had been a criminal in fear 
of arrest, but it was only to look into a pair of mild blue eyes. 
They belonged, as he realized immediately to Mr Simcox, a little 
American whom he had met in the museum at Valladolid, and with 
whom he had travelled as far as Medina del Campo. Hugh had 
confided to him (it was part of the hateful business that he had to 
confide in strangers) the strange story of his quest; Mr Simcox had 
been sympathetic, and his hand on Hugh’s arm now was an enquiry 
as to his success. His comment on Hugh’s narrative was only a 
series of little noises, but they were friendly noises, and Hugh was 
so weary of his own company that he stayed by him, and they 
saw everything there was to see together. They lunched together 
afterwards, and travelled back to Madrid in the same carriage. 
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At lunch Mr Simcox had given confidence for confidence. He 
knew Spain well; he had spent his marriage trip there, and crept 
back every few years, as often as he could afford time and money. 
His wife was dead and he was not very rich; he was a quiet little 
man. He liked what he called “poking about,” he liked pictures 
and fine buildings, but he admitted that he had a bad memory for 
them; he had to refresh it very often. That day he had been 
rubbing up his memory of the pictures in the Escorial. The El 
Grecos were finer than his memory of them had led him to expect. 

“I don’t like the bare bulging calves on their legs,” declared 
Hugh. “I’m talking of the Saint Maurice picture—of course it is 
a stunner, but I don’t think it’s up to the best in Madrid. I haven’t 
seen the Toledo ones yet.” 

“Ah, Toledo!” Mr Simcox breathed. 

Mr Simcox had been tired at lunch, and declared that Hugh 
looked worn out, and he had insisted on ordering a bottle of very 
old sherry. The wine and the American’s sympathetic presence 
loosened Hugh’s tongue. Mr Simcox listened humbly. He asked 
questions about this and that artist, about this picture and that, 
about Murillo. 

“Murillo? Not a word until I’ve seen the great ones in Seville. 
But already I like him more than is fashionable.” 

“T’ve seen the Seville ones, but not for ten years; they’re blurred 
in my mind. I wish I could have the pleasure of seeing them with 
you; you’d make me see them, for good or ill, as I’ve never seen 
them before.” 

Hugh shouted with laughter. 

“I? I know nothing about pictures.” 

“T think, sir, you know a great deal.” 

After that they fell a little silent, but parted at the station in 
Madrid engaging themselves to meet again at midnight. Mr Sim- 
cox had a ticket for a theatre, but he would drink his chocolate 
afterwards in a café in the Puerto del Sol with Hugh, and they were 
to go together the next day to Toledo. “Wherever I go, I always 
go there,” Mr Simcox gently admitted. “I almost know my way 
about its streets, and that’s no mean feat, I can assure you. There’s 
a moment in the afternoon when the cathedral’s great south door 
is opened ; it’s—it’s—I can’t explain it. I sat there one May after- 
noon with my wife.” 

Hugh quoted Mr Roger Fry. 
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“A junk shop: 

“Yes, I remember. I’ve read the book. He seemed to miss so 
much. Segovia, for instance.” 

“Segovia is a poem,” Hugh declared. 

Mr Simcox agreed. “A lyric poem, and Avila is an epic.” 


Vv 


This was what, at half past eleven that evening, Hugh was still 
somewhat bemusedly puzzling over. The effect of the old sherry 
had long ago passed off, and he had drunk nothing since, neverthe- 
less he was in the state of pinching himself, of looking at himself 
in the café’s great mirrors. “Segovia is a poem, Segovia is a poem.” 
Could it be possible that, all spontaneously, he had used these 
words? Could it be possible that little Simcox had declared in all 
seriousness, “I think, sir, you know a great deal about pictures”? 
Almost for his own peace of mind he tried to believe that Simcox 
and he had been blind roaring drunk that afternoon. But, even so, 
in vino veritas, and the truth was what poor Hugh was now trying 
rather blinkingly to face. 

He adored pictures. There it was in three words. His prowlings 
in provincial galleries, his constitutionals in the Prado, the books 
studied during long hot afternoons had taught him not only to 
distinguish artist from artist, but had taught him to relate picture 
to picture, school to school, had taught him to see pictures, to 
criticize, to judge, on occasion to differ—and to know clearly why 
he differed-—from these critics and their heavy expensive books. 
He realized now that the tremor of excitement which had shaken 
him as he lay in bed that first morning in Madrid had not come 
from the anticipation that that day would bring him face to face 
with Charlie; it had come because subconsciously he was agog with 
excitement at the thought that he was about to visit the Prado. He 
realized now that his letters to Anne had consisted of one lie piled 
on another. He remembered that he had never allowed himself 
to admit more than that he knew some of the blessed (oh, in what 
a different sense of the word they were blessed!) things by sight. 
Why, he knew almost exactly where every picture hung, he knew to 
a nicety the double curve that angel’s arm and child’s arm make 
in the big picture of Philip the Second, he knew exactly the droop 
of the Christ in the Entombment, exactly the deep tint of the blue. 
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Nothing would ever be the same to him again after that gallery, 
nothing the same after the terror and wonder of El Greco, nothing 
the same after majestic Velasquez. Gazing in the mirror, he saw 
the café as he might have painted it, mirror behind mirror as in 
Las Meninas, or hazy with smoke, in the manner of Las Hilanderas, 
The word whispered at Burgos was shouted in his ears; for weeks 
he had understood it, but he had not known that he understood; it 
was written in his consciousness in gold and in fire. 

Well, hang it all, it was astounding, but it was nothing to be 
ashamed of. He had never been so crude as to sneer at Charlie 
and his artistic tastes and his artistic friends; he had never gloried 
in being a Philistine. Once the first shock of understanding that 
he understood was over, he could brag, he could glory in being 
initiate, he could let himself go, he could deliciously anticipate. 
His mind at the moment didn’t run beyond Seville and dwelt 
there, indeed, but for a moment. The immediate excitement, the 
thing which almost made him physically tremble, was the know- 
ledge that to-morrow—actually to-morrow—he was going to 
Toledo with little Simcox, that he was going to look on the great 
Burial of the Count. He knew the picture well; he laughed with 
delight to realize how well he knew it, but he knew how much 
better the reality would be than any photograph. And he knew that 
in the cathedral Simcox would find him no unsympathetic com- 
panion. What was it the American had quoted to him? Something 
about “the hot smell of the incense smoke” and how “God is made 
and eaten all day long’? Burgos and Oviedo and Segovia and 
Avila rolled back into his memory. Beauty on beauty, majesty on 
majesty. Height and depth and line and colour, glory of glass, 
wrought-iron and wrought-wood. He didn’t so clearly remember, 
he didn’t so intelligently criticize as he did in the case of pictures, 
but they were there for him, saints and angels and the Crucified. 
An organ vaguely booming, something gabbled—it seemed a mile 
away, a procession, a crucifix, an altar all starry with candles, a 
working-man kneeling, poor women, their heads vague with man- 
tillas.... 

His coffee grew cold beside him. He stared, dreaming, into the 
mirror. Out of the dream Charlie’s face detached itself, took on a 
strange reality. He seemed to see him sitting with three or four 
Spanish men of a middle-class, business type, and that all were 
talking in the eager Spanish way. It puzzled him that in the dream 
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Charlie should seem so much at home, so much part of his company 
and its setting. He seemed to see him get up from the little table 
and shake two of the men by the hand. 

Then, as if by a dash of cold water, the dream quality of what 
he saw was swept away. He was perfectly conscious, perfectly 
normal, and gazing into a mirror in one of the large cafés in the 
Puerto del Sol. In the mirror, as clear as could be, he saw his 
brother rising from a table at the farther end of the room, saw him 
bidding good-night to a couple of men, and in company with two 
others making towards the door. He was stouter than he had been, 
but there was no mistaking him; he was exactly like the photograph 
Hugh had been handing about Spain for the last four months. 

He had found his brother. His table lay between Charlie and 
the door; he only had to rise and face him, to lay his hand on his 
arm. The absurd quest was over. 

He stared and stared. How well he knew it, the gay tilt of the 
head, the easy, graceful walk. Mesmerized, he watched his brother’s 
passage down the crowded room, appraised his word of apology 
to the lady he brushed against. He was talking and he was laugh- 
ing, and the door swung behind him. | 

The closing of the door brought him to his senses. Hugh could 
have struck himself. Was there no certainty in life? Was there 
no means of knowing oneself? It was too much to discover all 
in the one evening that he was artistic and that, having found his 
brother, he had deliberately allowed him to slip through his fingers. 
Did truth always come like that—in an instant, a matter of a 
chance phrase, a figure seen in a mirror? It seemed that one could 
lie to oneself unconsciously for years and years, and be faced, blind- 
ingly, by truth in thirty seconds. He had seen Charlie, and he had 
let him go. Not unconscious of what letting him go meant; on 
the contrary, with the deepest consciousness of what it would entail 
if he rose, intercepted his passage to the door, said the one necessary 
word. He hated Charlie; he didn’t want to find him; he never 
wanted to go back to England. 

Desperate, he ordered the strongest drink he could think of; 
it might serve to pull him together. It brought sanity, it brought 
common-sense, it brought his mother, it brought Anne. Five min- 
utes later, he was able to smile grimly at the idea of himself re- 
maining in Spain, devising every possible means of avoiding a meet- 
ing with his brother. Common-sense told him that if he had lost 
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Charlie he had only lost him for the moment. His brother and 
his Spanish friends had the air of being habitués of the café. Hugh, 
if he cared to take it, would be given a second chance. 

There was, after all, no question of a second chance; it was 
taken out of his hand. He was fated never to find Charlie; Charlie 
found him. For a moment later he was beside him, had dropped 
into a chair, was all exclamations and astonishment and delight. 
His stick had been forgotten; he had come back for it, he had seen 
his brother. “Dear old man! What a piece of luck!” 

Hugh lamely told his story. What was Charlie’s? “Oh, I came 
straight through to Madrid, only spent one night in San Sebastian. 
The heat was awful. I went to bed for a week, I was so frightened, 
thought the *tecs must be after me. Then I got up; it was so 
damned hot in bed, and my money was running out. I came here 
for a meal, and, fancy, the very first thing, I fell in with some busi- 
ness people—wine merchants—the chap who looked after their 
English correspondence had got ill, gone back to England in a 
hurry; they took me on as a stop-gap. But they seem to like me; 
they’ve offered me a job here, but no, thanks. Now they want me 
to help them look after the London end of the business.” 

(It was all so characteristic of Charlie. People did like him, 
did take to him on the instant. ) 

“By that time I had come to my senses, I saw what a fool I 
was to run away for a measly hundred and fifty; I was sure the 
mater had squared old Watson. I wired her. She wired All serene. 
I’m going back to-morrow; not to Liverpool—I’ve accepted the 
dago offer; I’m going to London.” 

Hugh remembered that he had changed his hotel and that his 
mother would hardly yet have received his letter telling her of 
his new address. Doubtless at the old hotel a telegram from her 
was awaiting him. 

“Anyway,” Charlie continued, “wire or no wire, I’d have gone 
back and faced the music. God, I’d rather do five years in gaol than 
stay in this damned country. It was splendid of you to stick it 
for so long; but we'll get away to-morrow. First thing in the 
morning I'll get a sleeper for you.” 

“The Prado,” Hugh muttered. “I used to go there; I thought 
I'd find you there.” 

“Oh, yes, isn’t it jolly? I went there one Sunday morning, but 
there was such a crowd of those awful Spanish young men. I’ve 
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always meant to go again, but I never seem to get time. We might 
pop in there for a bit to-morrow, only I suppose you’re sick of the 
place.” 

“I was going to Toledo to-morrow, to look for you there.” 

“Well, P've saved you that, anyway. What on earth did you 
think might bring me to Toledo?” 

Hugh didn’t bother to answer. It was all part of the devastating 
revelation. He sat silent. Things faded and died in his mind. 
Seville, Toledo, the Alhambra, that festival in the cathedral at 
Elche—no, that was in August or July, the— 

Charlie was talking about Spaniards. 

“They're dirty, they’re unpunctual, they talk by the hour and 
smoke awful cigars and drink impossible sweet drinks. They’re 
liars and treacherous, they—” He talked on like the commonest 
kind of guide-book. Hugh could have contradicted every facile 
statement he made. “It’s a God-forsaken country, isn’t it?” Charlie 
concluded. 

Through the open windows of the café the Puerto roared in. It 
was close on midnight, but the streets were crowded and would 
be, Hugh knew, for the next two hours. The trams incessantly 
clanged their bells, ceaselessly the motors blew their high-pitched 
horns, people endlessly streamed in and out of the café. It wasn’t 
beautiful, it wasn’t even tremendously foreign in an obvious, pic- 
turesque way. Hugh drank it all in for an instant. 

“T adore it,” he said at last. He knew it was all he would ever 
allow himself to say. Something in his tone pierced even Charlie’s 
egoism. He stared at his brother; he got up to go. 

“Tl roll off,” he said. “You say you’ve got to wait for this 
American chap. I used to think that I liked late hours, but Spanish 
hours have me beaten to the ropes. I have your address. I'll call 
round about ten, and we’ll go to the wagon-/it place and try for a 
berth for you to-morrow night. I know the chap there; he’ll be sure 
to fix you. So long.” 


VI 


Five minutes later Mr Simcox was sitting at the opposite side 
of the table, gazing concernedly at him. 

“Something has happened,” he said. “You have had news of 
your brother. He is dead.” 
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“On the contrary, very much alive. We go home to-morrow.” 

“T see.” 

“So I can’t go to Toledo. I mean, there’s no occasion for me 
to go.” 

“Of course.” 

Except for a brief order to a waiter the little American was 
silent, and Hugh said no word. He stared in the great mirror, 
drank in the Spanish world. 

Stirring his chocolate, Mr Simcox spoke. 

“T think I understand. . . . Iam so sorry. I don’t think there 
is anything for you to do except decently go home. I was thinking 
of you this evening, while I was at the theatre; you were so different 
from that time in Valladolid, but you didn’t seem to know how 
different, and I wondered what would happen when you found out. 
I had made up my mind that you wouldn’t succeed in finding your 
brother, and the bad moment would come at the end of your year; 
you would be tempted to stay here—for ever. I am glad you found 
him; it is easier for you to go now than in eight months’ time.” 

“Easy!” Hugh muttered. 

“Easier, I said. And it’s not as if you could never come to Spain 
again; and there are picture-galleries in England, and cathe- 
drals .. .” 

“Anne—my wife—” Hugh began, and stopped. 

“I know. But you didn’t know yourself a few months ago. Can 
you be sure that you know her? Try her.” 

It was reasonable, Hugh knew, and it was ever so kindly meant, 
but it was absurd, impossible. To avoid answering, to stem the 
rush of hatred of wife and mother and Liverpool and business, 
which he felt sweeping over him, he rose to go. Simcox, having 
glanced at his face, rose too, threw down enough money to pay 
for both, and had overtaken him by the time he had reached the 
door. Guided by his arm, Hugh found himself in a taxi; the 
American was speaking, he had some friendly plan, something that 
would make everything all right; but his amiable words were lost, 
were swallowed up and added to the great roar of the Puerto 
del Sol. 




















TWO POEMS 


BY RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING 


THE FIRST FORAY 


I hardened my heart against the world, 
And kept to my castle of cold black stone, 

And watched from the walls with my banner furled, 
Ever alone. 


I followed no king to the far-off fight, 

When the watch-fires burned I would not see, 
And friend or foe by day or night 

Were strange to me. 


I had no wound of body or soul, 

When I stood on the ramparts and watched the tide, 
And heard the bells in the valley toll, 

For life that died. 


I knew not women; I knew not men; 

I had not loved and I had not fought, 
I watched the sun sink into the fen, 

And only thought. 


But a call no louder than many before 
Came, by the light of a fiercer star 

To unfurl the banner my fathers bore, 
And go to war. 


So I rode one night to the northern sea, 

And fought for my lord and the land I knew, 
And fast on the feet of victory, 

I slew and slew. 


I captured a girl of the hostile race, 
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On the field of fight I held her fast, 
And woo’d her well till into her face 
Love came at last. 


By the light of her father’s burning keep, 
I felt the fire of her shortened breath, 

And I said: “I would rather die and sleep 
If this be death.” 


FINALE OF ROCOCO 
A POEM IN TERZA-RIMA 


O Clotho, Atropos, and foul Lachesis 
Ye were abroad those days in smoky splendour 
Nor anarchy knew not what God or peace is 
Nor brother unto brother grew not tender 
In massacre and murder under heaven. 
Now in the end mischance befell to rend her: 
This girl Simona from a dream was riven 
And cast upon the stones of grief to waken 
Unto a day no night would call forgiven. 
Likewise her lover was entrapped and taken 
And love disproven of his lamp and learning 
And all the world of all their dreaming shaken. 
Behold this duke unto his keep returning 
Did spy them in a room alone together 
And saw their secret on their foreheads burning, 
That brooked no question of an if or whether: 
Whereat he choked and drew his dagger snarling 
And all his bulk was shaken like a feather 
And made toward Simona, dumb and gnarling, 
But then her lover smote his face and felled him 


And said: “Ah, would’st thou?” and in no more parling 


She likewise smote, and by his hair she held him; 
And shortly they did have his throat well slitten 

So that he bled and bled and so they quelled him. 
But ere he died he seemed as one heart-smitten 
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And moaned and said: “Would this were Guido’s doing.” 
But Leonetto, as the word is written, 
Did stab his throat and body without ruing 
Nor said no word nor prayer that pity teaches: 
And Simona that helped in his subduing 
Said to him dead: “Thou futile fool,”—yea, speeches 
Wherein the dead was slain again twice over. 
But ere they fled as one’s shed blood impeaches 
Some fierce retainers came and caught her lover 
And haled him to a torture long and bitter: 
But Simona they left to wail and hover 
Outside the door, save that there came to twit her 
The dead duke’s brother, bitter-lipped to sadness, 
With word of strumpet, whore, and no word fitter 
Despite her brain was dumb to verge of madness 
And her throat choked with shrieks she could not utter 
Which he beheld withal somewhat in gladness. 
On the third day her mouth began to mutter 
And a strange speech upon her lips to thicken 
And in her brain a bird began to flutter 
And shapes before her eyelids ’gan to quicken 
And slid through doors and curtains by no token 
And verily it was her soul did sicken 
And she was mad albeit no word was spoken. 
On the third night three men brought in her lover 
And laid him on her bed all burnt and broken: 
So once again her hair his face would cover 
And on his mouth her lips were pressed and tender 
And all that night death’s wings and sleep’s did hover 
Where she lay down her body waste and slender 
And slept full sweet as she would wake to woo him. 
But when the dawn came, in a thought of splendour, 
She drew her dagger and therewith she slew him 
And kissed the dropping blood, and that same morning 
She slew herself whereby no more to rue him. 
Then the duke’s brother came to vent his scorning 
And saw them dead and knew his birds were flitted: 
But on her brow there lay no blight of mourning 
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And he slept sound as one of pain acquitted. 
Likewise her face, it seemed, no hate had harried 

And pain therein, and fate, did seem outwitted. 
But she at Forli in a vault was buried 

And, for the fear their love in death should profit, 
Unto Ravenna was her lover carried 

Into a grave so deep no love could doff it; 
So these light lovers to the dark descended. 

Their story is not vain that ye should scoff it 
Nor empty in a word uncomprehended; 

Nor laughable as of the Lord his Jonah: 
As it is writ it was, and so is ended 

The tale of Leonetto and Simona. 
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THE OLD APIARY 


BY STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


NSIDE the picket fence which enclosed the garden, my grand- 
father lay on a sheep-skin, with his back to the sun—paying 
no attention to the bees which now and then crept over his sun- 
burned neck with its deep, folding wrinkles. Near him was the 
time-worn cane, which he had himself made out of dried dog-wood. 
The handle formed a crouching dragon from whose jaws protruded 
a once fiery tongue, now bearing no trace of the scarlet paint 
that my grandfather had put on it. 

I can still see him seated beneath the cherry-trees in the shady 
garden, with me beside him—as he narrated to me legends of 
Herculean men who fought with demons, like the one on his walk- 
ing-stick, to rescue their loved ones from rocky caves in which these 
blood-thirsty monsters had imprisoned them. 

The bees flew around us continually. The sun, the blooming 
flowers, the fruiting trees, inspired them with feverish, incessant 
activity. They came out through the wax-trellised entrances of 
their toy-like homes, buzzed noisily in the trees, curved, manoeuvred 
back and forth, spun, swerved, and dashed off into the receding 
horizon. Gorged with nectar, they would then return with the 
velocity of fired bullets to drop like berries on the thresholds of 
the hives—of which seventeen were piled against the wall of our 
house. 

Some of these complex yet well regulated and peaceful tribes 
were enclosed in cone-shaped hampers of osier which had been 
plastered with ox manure—a covering now dry and ashen-coloured ; 
some, in rectangular, wooden cases; but one, the mother of this 
ancient apiary, was housed in an enormous hollow tree-trunk which 
my grandfather had sawn from a branching oak and brought home 
with the bees in it. As if conscious of its adult dignity, this hollow 
log reposed like a patriarch amidst the hampers and boxes in the 
garden, its sylvan majesty still hovering about it, though the bark 
had long since fallen off. Affixed to an unhewn knot, was a dog’s 
skull. It had been hung there by my grandfather to divert “evil 


eyes.” 
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Their little claws and thighs tinged with the pollens of the 
many calyxes over which they had crawled, the bees streamed 
back and forth in an endless procession, hurrying to disburden 
themselves of their treasure and to fly into the fields for more. 
Two of them fluttered right against my eyes. The one ahead 
curved excitedly and murmured ominously, filling the air with a 
tense vibrant sound, like a strumming of a guitar. It circled, darted 
forth, and turned back abruptly, rose high, and instantly dashed 
down again—striving to escape from the other which pursued it 
with equal speed, imitating its every manoeuvre with subtle skil- 
fulness. 

One of them must be from a neighbour’s apiary, I reflected, 
and is trying perhaps to rob one of our bees, for the bee whose 
wings were tinted yellow from foraging was ours, I reasoned. 
Had it been a neighbour’s, it would not, when pursued by an 
enemy, have come into our garden. 

Mere specks in the air, the two bees collided and fell to the ground 
like separate drops of rain such as precede a downpour. The claws 
of each clamped about the glittering cuirass of the other, they 
rolled in the dust near the stem of a plant. Firmly interlocked, 
they bounced up and fell again, like a rubber ball manipulated by 
an invisible string. I took a thin rattan and separated them, not 
without difficulty. Upon the instant that they found themselves 
unclenched, however, they leaped upon each other again, deter- 
mined to fight it out. 

Were it their field of honour or mere apian sport, why should 
I in either case deprive them of the pleasure of settling this dis- 
pute, I reflected. What are two bees? And as if cognizant of my 
reasoning, they flew at each other with redoubled fury. Their 
little bodies curled wrathfully, each ejecting a deluge of venom; 
they rolled in the burning dust under the scorching sun, leaped up, 
and fell back with yet keener zeal and a more firm determination. 
The duel continued until their feeble, trembling, dust-covered 
bodies weighed them down—until legs and horns could no longer 
respond. One of them then ceased to move. I could not tell which, 
for coated with dust as they were—wings, legs, horns, and bodies— 
both looked alike. With slow, effortful movements, the victor 
persevered, sinking claws and antennae into the bowels of its 
rival. It then rolled down; its legs twitched a few times and were 
motionless. 
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I viewed them with equanimity. They had survived the win- 
ter, they might have been flying through the sunny air or creeping 
over flowers, and they had killed each other. My grandfather had 
said to me that bees were intelligent. 

Flying close down over them, another bee alighted near, walked 
suspiciously back and forth, approached the bodies in the dust, and 
discovering that they were dead, darted rapidly toward the hive. 
Other bees soon appeared, surveyed the ground as if they were a 
detachment from a police bureau, paced back and forth om- 
nisciently, waved their bright wings, and departed satisfied. 

“Grandfather,” I asked provocatively when I had returned to 
the cherry-tree, “are you asleep?” 

“No, my child, I just lie so and rest.” 

The kind old man responded without stirring and I continued 
pertinaciously, “You said that bees are intelligent, didn’t you? 
Then why do they fight?” 

At this moment a rooster clapped his wings and rushed through 
the courtyard in the direction of the shed where two hens fluttered 
and pecked at each other in mad excitement; the dog, who lay 
nearby, got up, wagged his tail, and walked off somnolently. 

“They are like us—like human beings,” my grandfather an- 
swered satirically. ‘“That’s one more proof they are as knowing 
as we are.” Then rising a little and moving forward on the sheep- 
skin, for my question had interested him, he coughed a few times 
and said, “Have you seen any of them fighting?” 

“Yes, two of them; they killed each other.” 

“Well—” My grandfather hesitated. I looked up at him, ex- 
pecting him to finish the sentence; but glancing at the hives, he 
fixed his eyes upon me as if trying to impart to me through his 
pious look, some secret knowledge, shook his head with its white 
hair, and said, “Go now; find your playmates. Let bees and men 
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alone! 





CHANSON EPERDUE 


BY SCOFIELD THAYER 


Be not amazed at ways of man, 
Nor at his perfidy: 

The stars have seen how it began, 
And the unwinking sea. 


They know the ins and outs of hearts 
More broken in than breaking, 

They know the strange and twisted parts, 
Of each his inward aching. 


They know that love has never grown 
As flowers grow on the sea 

Where rainbows have their semen sown 
That there salt roses be. 


They know that Love has twisted roots 
And bitter earth has known, 

They know how little there it boots 
Which way the seed has grown. 


For whether it strain up or down 
It yet shall rooted be, 

Aye, whether it the sun shall crown 
Or the most dismal sea. 


There is no freedom for a heart 
Once caught and forced to be, 

There is no freedom for a dart 
Fixed in a rotting tree, 

There is no cure for that wild smart 
Which dies in you and me. 





























THE THEATRE ABROAD 


BY GILBERT SELDES 


DO not feel competent to say that anything I have seen on 

foreign stages in the past six months constitutes “the theatre” 
of Europe or of any part of it. I find that after the constant, and 
more or less pleasurable, going to the theatre in New York, I 
unreasonably keep away from the serious theatre abroad. I seldom 
feel equal to the effort of arranging to go to the theatre; I go where 
I am taken. The following notes are, therefore, to be taken as 
specific observations, without general meanings. 


Vienna. In the ancient home of musical shows, Der Ortorr, 
already reported as purchased for America, held the highest posi- 
tion and was excessively tedious in every way, except for the music. 
Perhaps it seemed more absurd than it was on account of the setting, 
which was in America; first in a motor-car factory and then in the 
grounds of a millionaire’s home. The plot was all about a great 
jewel from the Russian Crown, a noble refugee who had it, the 
daughter of the factory owner, and all about pride and breeding. 
The comedy was dreary, the dancing weak. The production was 
wholly unimaginative. But the music was competently written, 
well orchestrated, had melody, and was well played. 

Goldoni’s Servant or Two Masters was produced by Max 
Reinhardt. It is one of the Goldoni plays which are nearest to the 
improvised comedy, and Reinhardt has done it beautifully and been 
blessed with a splendid actor in the elder Thimig who plays 
Pantaloon. It is hard to say how Reinhardt has escaped the sad 
air of archaism which usually hangs over revivals. He has tried to 
imagine how the play might have been done in Goldoni’s time, and, 
of equal importance, has made it entirely consistent. The scenery 
is, of course, set and struck before the eyes of the spectators; 
Pantaloon tries to place a chair while the stage hands are moving 
the few properties about, but is driven off, as there is already a 
chair painted on the back drop. The loquacious doctor is there, 
the dandified Cinthio, and, above all, Harlequin. The younger 
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Thimig who played Harlequin did not impress me as of a light 
humour ; but under proper direction he played one scene beautifully, 
It is the masterpiece of commedia dell’arte in the play, when the 
two masters to whom Harlequin has hired himself are dining, each 
in a room off stage, and Harlequin has to serve the two dinners 
from the room between them. The hokum with plates and food, 
the constant comings and goings, the increasing danger of discovery, 
and the increasing cleverness of the ruses to avoid discovery, make 
the most agreeable play. It was done with gusto, and reminded 
me very much of the scene in Tue Cocoanuts which I chose last 
year as the purest theatre of the season. The play is promised in 
Reinhardt’s repertory if he brings one to America. 


Sevitte. Lacking Spanish, but having heard Raquel Meller, | 
was neutral about Pastora Imperio. Spaniards consider her the 
superior artist, the more representative of themselves. She lacks 
the vitality and the persuasiveness of Meller; she is more with- 
drawn and more intense; her fire smoulders, without flame. The 
whole Spanish revue which came to Paris in the spring did not 
have as much passion and as much grace as the slightest of her 
movements. Her dancing is entirely untouched by the Euro-Amer- 
ican mode, and her creation of character also takes you, alarmingly, 
out of Europe. I confess that this is in keeping with a theory of 
mine, that Spain is not European. 


Paris. Mozart was a great success with Yvonne Printemps play- 
ing the composer at the age of about seventeen. It was mannered 
almost to death; and the score, of which it is usually said that 
people can hardly tell where Mozart leaves off and Reynaldo Hahn 
begins, was terrible. 

Of La Prisonniére the easiest thing to say is that the subject 
made it a success; but I doubt that. The story is that of a girl who 
is held in a terrible fascination by a woman, who tries to break 
through her perverse feelings by marriage, and who fails. The 
particular pathology has been exploited a hundred times on the 
comic stage and has been suggested again and again in minor char- 
acters in American plays. Here it is treated boldly, delicately, and 
with enormous success because the play is an exceptional piece of 
dramaturgy. It is so skilful that one feels the subject could be 
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brought back to the psychologically normal and the interest would 
be maintained. The peg on which the first act is hung is the girl’s 
refusal to leave Paris; her father demands the name of her lover; 
she refuses to give it; at last confesses and names a young man 
entirely acceptable. Alone, she summons the young man and makes 
him promise to accept the ré/e, a difficult thing as he does actually 
love her. The indicated second act is, therefore, after their mar- 
riage ; instead we have a central scene of enormous intensity between 
the young man and the husband of the other, always invisible, 
woman, and this leads to the desperate plea of the girl to be saved. 
The working out of every detail in this act is masterly, it is stage- 
craft of the first order. The play was, as is usual, pretty badly 
acted, and stupidly directed. It is having a scandalous success 
and has been bought for America. 

The revues in Paris are decidedly picking up. I recognized no 
new stars; but it was a pleasure to see choruses with pretty clothes 
and to feel that the luxurious side of revues, so long neglected, 
was being attended to. If, as currently reported, American revues 
are going to become spotless and pure, it will be nice to know that 
the French revwes, remaining what they are, are regaining their skill 
in production. 


Civema. I am not yielding to the current hatred for the word 
“movies” in this title. But what Comte Etienne de Beaumont at- 
tempted in A Quor RévenT Les JEuNeEs FiiMs is pure cinematog- 
raphy and has precious little to do with “the movies” as we know 
them. (This film was presented by the Film Associates this spring 
in New York; the title was translated, but the pun being absent, 
it was flavourless.) Movement, changes of shapes, light, were the 
elements of this film as they were in the less successful, shorter 
work of Léger and Dudley Murphy. The Beaumont film was in 
part a glorification of Paris, and it used the same elements as 
appeared in the film created as interlude for the last of the Swedish 
ballets of Rolf de Maré. A breakneck dash through the subways 
and on the elevated; an equally rapid flight under the bridges of 
Paris; the city turning topsy-turvy; a cloud of smoke seen through 
a prismatic glass; a straw hat and a penholder—these do not make 
plots and give little scope for registering emotion. Yet they create 
illusion, they do, somehow, communicate thrills. That all these 
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avant-garde films fall into the formula of the thriller does not 
surprise any one who has looked without prejudice at the history 
of the movies; the old films were right and Tut Tew Commanp- 
MENTS, albeit made directly under the supervision of Cecil de Mille 
and with the inspiration of God (I follow only what the movie 
journals assert) was wrong. The abstract film will not, I believe, 
destroy the story film; it may annihilate the absurd reliance placed 
by our directors on their plots, a justified trust from the commercial 
point of view, a faulty one only in that it leaves the true cinema 
out of the picture. 


Tue Russian Baier. Three times in the past four years it has 
been my extreme good fortune to renew acquaintance with the 
Russian Ballet of Serge de Diaghilew. The organization seen more 
than ten years ago in New York hardly exists; the great stars are 
gone and none of the highest brilliance has yet risen. The reper- 
toire changes from year to year, not always for the better. Yet 
the Ballet remains to me one of the greatest theatres in the world. 
It has hardly a home; it is constantly in danger of removal of 
patronage, of debt; it arranges seasons in far-away capitals and has 
to disband between performances. This year its opening in Paris 
was graced by a riot staged by the surréalistes who ardently believe 
that art should make no compromise with commerce and who, ap- 
parently, believe that because an entire audience is in evening 
clothes, Diaghilew is a millionaire. That art should be considered 
for itself, regardless of the compromises it makes or fails to make, 
seems to me more natural. 

The changes in the Ballet in the last two years have brought in 
more and more of the work of Milhaud, Poulenc, and Auric; this 
year Constant Lambert and some others were added. Most of the 
new ballets lack seriousness; but both Roméo et JuLiette and 
BaraBav were entertaining; the first was a rehearsal of the ballet 
as if to do a Romeo not unlike Cocteau’s brilliant tour de force at 
La Cigale two years ago; the second was a rustic comedy beau- 
tifully danced. My own greatest pleasure was in the things I 
already knew: in Picasso’s imaginative setting for PoLicHINELLE, 
in the incredible lightness of its dance, in the lovely song and patter 
which Strawinsky made out of Pergolesi; in Perroucnka, not so 
neatly executed this year as before, but marvellous with life, a 
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superb orchestration of human beings in action; in Parapg, which 
was put on as part of the Satie memorial, and with Lydia Lopokova 
temporarily restored to the cast; and in Noces. The Sacre pu 
PRINTEMPS was not given. 

Noces, according to Strawinsky, is essentially a cantata; the 
spring performances given under Stokowski, without ballet, were 
therefore sufficient for forming judgement on its merits. The 
supreme simplicity of Gontcharova’s settings and costumes, the fine 
massing of bodies in the chorus, the poignant dramatization of a 
few high moments, the whole decency of the Ballet’s production, 
have never seemed to me to interfere with the deep satisfaction 
the music gives. Once or twice, to eyes not accustomed to Russia, 
there are traces of artiness; but there is a rightness of feeling about 
the whole production which cannot wrong the text. It is always 
moving; it always makes one feel the presence of something 
memorable ; the sounds of its final chords remain, from year to year, 
in one’s ears. 

It is reported that the Ballet will be seen next year in New York; 
the report is a constant in the small talk of Paris, but this time 
there seems to be ground for it. If it comes, one thing is certain 
to be said, and a little intelligence should be exercised in advance. 
What will be said is that any ten vaudeville steppers in America 
dance better than these Russians; the same thing is said, even, of 
English music-hall dancers. The obviousness of the remark is 
dangerous. We are infinitely better trick dancers than these, or 
as far as I know, any Russians, but except in the rarest cases we 
give no form and no significance (I am not trying to suggest “sig- 
nificant form”) to our dancing. We lack choreography; we have 
Ned Wayburn and he is very good; we have Sammy Lee and he is 
very good; but we haven’t, so far, developed either a Cecchetti or a 
Nijinski, a trainer in the old ballet or a choreographer for the new. 














THE WEED IN THE WALL 





BY JAMES McLANE 


Weed in the wall! Poor pitiful weed! 
What bird brought thither that meek seed 
That gave thee being? Or what wind strayed 
Against the cold stone’s rough fagade 

And with mute gesture there let fall 

The little that should give thee all? 

Or did an angel plant thee there, 

Invisible and light as air? 

For in the crumbling ledge thy foot 

Stands fastened; thou hast taken root. 
And all thy little leaves unfold, 

Bright as the stonecrop’s yellowy gold, 
And sweet with secret sap that smells 

Like honey culled from heather bells, 

Like twisting toadflax come to birth 

In less than even an inch of earth! 

Fast in the wall, where dank dews drip, 
The weed achieves its perilous grip. 
Even its meagre roots sustain 

The drenching torrents of cold rain, 
Nor can it budge its leaves to shun 
The white blaze of midsummer sun, 
Who in his lustful prime disposes 
Of red, aristocratic roses, 

And lays the lily in the dust, 

And dyes the mildewed ear with rust. 
Yet the frail weed endures alone, 
Caught in a crevice of the stone, 
Until the frost with bitter breath 
Blasts it with black and certain death. 
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COMPOSITION AS EXPLANATION 


BY GERTRUDE STEIN 


HERE is singularly nothing that makes a difference a differ- 

ence in beginning and in the middle and in ending except tha: 
each generation has something different at which they are all look- 
ing. By this I mean so simply that .anybody knows it that com- 
position is the difference which makes each and all of them then 
different from other generations and this is what makes everything 
different otherwise they are all alike and everybody knows it 
because everybody says it. 

It is very likely that nearly every one has been very nearly cer- 
tain that something that is interesting is interesting them. Can 
they and do they? It is very interesting that nothing inside in 
them, that is when you consider the very long history of how 
every one ever acted or has felt, it is very interesting that nothing 
inside in them in all of them makes it connectedly different. By 
this I mean this. The only thing that is different from one time 
to another is what is seen and what is seen depends upon how 
everybody is doing everything. This makes the thing we are 
looking at very different and this makes what those who describe 
it make of it, it makes a composition, it confuses, it shows, it is, 
it looks, it likes it as it is, and this makes what is seen as it is seen. 
Nothing changes from generation to generation except the thing 
seen and that makes a composition. Lord Grey remarked that 
when the generals before the war talked about the war they talked 
about it as a nineteenth century war although to be fought with 
twentieth century weapons. That is because war is a thing that 
decides how it is to be when it is to be done. It is prepared and 
to that degree it is like all academies it is not a thing made by 
being made it is a thing prepared. Writing and painting and all 
that, is like that, for those who occupy themselves with it and 
don’t make it as it is made. Now the few who make it as it is 
made, and it is to be remarked that the most decided of them 
usually are prepared just as the world around them is preparing, 
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do it in this way and so I if you do not mind I will tell you how 
it happens. Naturally one does not know how it happened until 
it is well over beginning happening. 

To come back to the part that the only thing that is different 
is what is seen when it seems to be being seen, in other words, 
composition and time sense. 

No one is ahead of his time, it is only that the particular variety 
of creating his time is the one that his contemporaries who also 
are creating their own time refuse to accept. And they refuse to 
accept it for a very simple reason and that is that they do not 
have to accept it for any reason. They themselves that is every- 
body in their entering the modern composition and they do enter it, 
if they do not enter it they are not so to speak in it they are out 
of it and so they do enter it; but in as you may say the non-com- 
petitive efforts where if you are not in it nothing is lost except 
nothing at all except what is not had, there are naturally all the 
refusals, and the things refused are only important if unexpectedly 
somebody happens to need them. In the case of the arts it is very 
definite. Those who are creating the modern composition authen- 
tically are naturally only of importance when they are dead be- 
cause by that time the modern composition having become past is 
classified and the description of it is classical. That is the reason 
why the creator of the new composition in the arts is an outlaw 
until he is a classic, there is hardly a moment in between and it 
is really too bad very much too bad naturally for the creator but 
also very much too bad for the enjoyer, they all really would enjoy 
the created so much better just after it has been made than when 
it is already a classic, but it is perfectly simple that there is no 
reason why the contemporaries should see, because it would not 
make any difference as they lead their lives in the new composi- 
tion anyway, and as every one is naturally indolent why naturally 
they don’t see. For this reason as in quoting Lord Grey it is 
quite certain that nations not actively threatened are at least 
several generations behind themselves militarily so aesthetically 
they are more than several generations behind themselves and it 
is very much too bad, it is so very much more exciting and satis- 
factory for everybody if one can have contemporaries, if all one’s 
contemporaries could be one’s contemporaries. 

There is almost not an interval. 
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For a very long time everybody refuses and then almost with- 
out a pause almost everybody accepts. In the history of the re- 
fused in the arts and literature the rapidity of the change is always 
startling. Now the only difficulty with the volte-face concerning 
the arts is this. When the acceptance comes, by that acceptance 
the thing created becomes a classic. It is a natural phenomena a 
rather extraordinary natural phenomena that a thing accepted 
becomes a classic. And what is the characteristic quality of a 
classic. The characteristic quality of a classic is that it is beautiful. 
Now of course it is perfectly true that a more or less first rate 
work of art is beautiful but the trouble is that when that first 
rate work of art becomes a classic because it is accepted the only 
thing that is important from then on to the majority of the ac- 
ceptors the enormous majority, the most intelligent majority of 
the acceptors is that it is so wonderfully beautiful. Of course 
it is wonderfully beautiful, only when it is still a thing irritating 
annoying stimulating then all quality of beauty is denied to it. 

Of course it is beautiful but first beauty in it is denied and 
then all the beauty of it is accepted. If every one were not so 
indolent they would realize that beauty is beauty even when it 
is irritating and stimulating not only when it is accepted and 
classic. Of course it is extremely difficult nothing more so than 
to remember back to its not being beautiful once it has become 
beautiful. This makes it so much more difficult to realize its 
beauty when the work is being refused and prevents every one from 
realizing that they were convinced that beauty was denied, once 
the work is accepted. Automatically with the acceptance of the 
time sense comes the recognition of the beauty and once the beauty 
is accepted the beauty never fails any one. 

Beginning again and again is a natural thing even when there 
is a series. 

Beginning again and again and again explaining composition 
and time is a natural thing. 

It is understood by this time that everything is the same except 
composition and time, composition and the time of the composi- 
tion and the time in the composition. 

Everything is the same except composition and as the com- 
position is different and always going to be different everything 
is not the same. Everything is not the same as the time when 
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of the composition and the time in the composition is different. 
The composition is different, that is certain. 

The composition is the thing seen by every one living in the 
living they are doing, they are the composing of the composition 
that at the time they are living is the composition of the time in 
which they are living. It is that that makes living a thing they 
are doing. Nothing else is different, of that almost any one can 
be certain. The time when and the time of and the time in that 
composition is the natural phenomena of that composition and 
of that perhaps every one can be certain. 

No one thinks these things when they are making when they are 
creating what is the composition, naturally no one thinks, that is 
no one formulates until what is to be formulated has been made. 

Composition is not there, it is going to be there and we are here. 
This is some time ago for us naturally. 

The only thing that is different from one time to another is 
what is seen and what is seen depends upon how everybody is 
doing everything. This makes‘the thing we are looking at very 
different and this makes what those who describe it make of it, it 
makes a composition, it confuses, it shows, it is, it looks, it likes it 
as it is, and this makes what is seen as it is seen. Nothing changes 
from generation to generation except the thing seen and that makes 
a composition. 

Now the few who make writing as it is made and it is to be 
remarked that the most decided of them are those that are pre- 
pared by preparing, are prepared just as the world around them 
is prepared and is preparing to do it in this way and so if you 
do not mind I will again tell you how it happens. Naturally one 
does not know how it happened until, it is well over beginning 
happening. 

Each period of living differs from any other period of living 
not in the way life is but in the way life is conducted and that 
authentically speaking is composition. After life has been con- 
ducted in a certain way everybody knows it but nobody knows it 
little by little, nobody knows it as long as nobody knows it. Any 
one creating the composition in the arts does not know it either, 
they are conducting life and that makes their composition what 
it is, it makes their work compose as it does. 

Their influence and their influences are the same as that of all 
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of their contemporaries only it must always be remembered that 
the analogy is not obvious until as I say the composition of a time 
has become so pronounced that it is past and the artistic composi- 
tion of it is a classic. 

And now to begin as if to begin. Composition is not there, it is 
going to be there and we are here. This is some time ago for us 
naturally. There is something to be added afterwards. 

Just how much my work is known to you I do not know. I 
feel that perhaps it would be just as well to tell the whole of it. 

In beginning writing I wrote a book called Three Lives this 
was written in 1905. I wrote a negro story called Melanctha. In 
that there was a constant recurring and beginning there was a 
marked direction in the direction of being in the present although 
naturally I had been accustomed to past present and future and 
why, because the composition forming around me was a prolonged 
present. A composition of a prolonged present is a natural com- 
position in the world as it has been these thirty years it was more 
and more a prolonged present. I created then a prolonged present 
naturally I knew nothing of a continuous present but it came 
naturally to me to make one, it was simple it was clear to me and 
nobody knew why it was done like that, I did not myself although 
naturally to me it was natural. 

After that I did a book called The Making of Americans it is a 
long book about a thousand pages. 

Here again it was all so natural to me and more and more com- 
plicatedly a continuous present. A continuous present is a con- 
tinuous present. I made almost a thousand pages of a continuous 
present. 

Continuous present is one thing and beginning again and again 
is another thing. These are both things. And then there is using 
everything. 

This brings us again to composition this the using everything. 
The using everything brings us to composition and to this com- 
position. A continuous present and using everything and begin- 
ning again. In these two books there was elaboration of the com- 
plexities of using everything and of a continuous present and of 
beginning again and again and again. 

In the first book there was a groping for a continuous present 
and for using everything by beginning again and again. 
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There was a groping for using everything and there was a grop- 
ing for a continuous present and there was an inevitable beginning 
of beginning again and again and again. 

Having naturally done this I naturally was a little troubled 
with it when I read it. I became then like the others who read it. 
One does, you know, excepting that when I reread it myself I lost 
myself in it again. Then I said to myself this time it will be 
different and I began. I did not begin again I just began. 

In this beginning naturally since I at once went on and on very 
soon there were pages and pages and pages more and more elab- 
orated creating a more and more continuous present including more 
and more using of everything and continuing more and more be- 
ginning and beginning and beginning. 

I went on and on to a thousand pages of it. 

In the meantime to naturally begin I commenced making por- 
traits of anybody and anything. In making these portraits I 
naturally made a continuous present an including everything and 
a beginning again and again within a very small thing. That 
started me into composiiz anything into one thing. So then 
naturally it was natural that one thing an enormously long thing 
was not everything an enormously short thing was also not every- 
thing nor was it all of it a continuous present thing nor was it 
always and always beginning again. Naturally I would then 
begin again. I would begin again I would naturally begin. I did 
naturally begin. This brings me to a great deal that has been 
begun. 

And after that what changes what changes after that, after 
that what changes and what changes after that and after that 
and what changes and after that and what changes after that. 

The problem from this time on became more definite. 

It was all so nearly alike it must be different and it is different, 
it is natural that if everything is used and there is a continuous 
present and a beginning again and again if it is all so alike it 
must be simply different and everything simply different was the 
natural way of creating it then. 

In this natural way of creating it then that it was simply dif- 
ferent everything being alike it was simply different, this kept on 
leading one to lists. Lists naturally for awhile and by lists I 
mean a series. More and more in going back over what was 
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done at this time I find that I naturally kept simply different as 
an intention. Whether there was or whether there was not a con- 
tinuous present did not then any longer trouble me there was or 
there was, and using everything no longer troubled me if every- 
thing is alike using everything could no longer trouble me and 
beginning again and again could no longer trouble me because if 
lists were inevitable if series were inevitable and the whole of it 
was inevitable beginning again and again could not trouble me so 
then with nothing to trouble me I very completely began naturally 
since everything is alike making it as simply different naturally 
as simply different as possible. I began doing natural phenomena 
what I call natural phenomena and natural phenomena naturally 
everything being alike natural phenomena are making things be 
naturally simply different. This found its culmination later, in 
the beginning it began in a centre confused with lists with series 
with geography with returning portraits and with particularly 
often four and three and often with five and four. It is easy to 
see that in the beginning such a conception as everything being 
naturally different would be very inarticulate and very slowly it 
began to emerge and take the form of anything, and then naturally 
if anything that is simply different is simply different what follows 
will follow. 

So far then the progress of my conceptions was the natural 
progress entirely in accordance with my epoch as I am sure is to 
be quite easily realized if you think over the scene that was before 
us all from year to year. 

As I said in the beginning, there is the long history of how every 
one ever acted or has felt and that nothing inside in them in all 
of them makes it connectedly different. By this I mean all this. 

The only thing that is different from one time to another is what 
is seen and what is seen depends upon how everybody is doing 
everything. 

It is understood by this time that everything is the same except 
composition and time, composition and the time of the composi- 
tion and the time in the composition. 

Everything is the same except composition and as the composi- 
tion is different and always going to be different everything is not 
the same. So then I as a contemporary creating the composition in 
the beginning was groping toward a continuous present, a using 
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everything a beginning again and again and then everything being 
alike then everything very simply everything was naturally simply 
different and so I as a contemporary was creating everything being 
alike was creating everything naturally being naturally simply dif- 
ferent, everything being alike. This then was the period that 
brings me to the period of the beginning of 1914. Everything 
being alike everything naturally would be simply different and 
war came and everything being alike and everything being simply 
different brings everything being simply different brings it to 
romanticism. 

Romanticism is then when everything being alike everything is 
naturally simply different, and romanticism. 

Then for four years this was more and more different even 
though this was, was everything alike. Everything alike naturally 
everything was simply different and this is and was romanticism 
and this is and was war. Everything being alike everything natu- 
rally everything is different simply different naturally simply 
different. 

And so there was the natural phenomena that was war, which 
had been, before war came, several generations behind the con- 
temporary composition, because it became war and so completely 
needed to be contemporary became completely contemporary and 
so created the completed recognition of the contemporary composi- 
tion. Every one but one may say every one became consciously be- 
came aware of the existence of the authenticity of the modern 
composition. This then the contemporary recognition, because of 
the academic thing known as war having been forced to become 
contemporary made every one not only contemporary in act not 
only contemporary in thought but contemporary in self-conscious- 
ness made every one contemporary with the modern composition. 
And so the art creation of the contemporary composition which 
would have been outlawed normally outlawed several generations 
more behind even than war, war having been brought so to speak 
up to date art so to speak was allowed not completely to be up 
to date, but nearly up to date, in other words we who created the 
expression of the modern composition were to be recognized before 
we were dead some of us even quite a long time before we were 
dead. And so war may be said to have advanced a general recog- 
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nition of the expression of the contemporary composition by almost 
thirty years. 

And now after that there is no more of that in other words there 
is peace and something comes then and it follows coming then. 

And so now one finds oneself interesting oneself in an equilibra- 
tion, that of course means words as well as things and distribution 
as well as between themselves between the words and themselves 
and the things and themselves, a distribution as distribution. This 
makes what follows what follows and now there is every reason 
why there should be an arrangement made. Distribution is inter- 
esting and equilibration is interesting when a continuous present 
and a beginning again and again and using everything and every- 
thing alike and everything naturally simply different has been 
done. 

After all this, there is that, there has been that that there is a 
composition and that nothing changes except composition the com- 
position and the time of and the time in the composition. 

The time of the composition is a natural thing and the time in 
the composition is a natural thing it is a natural thing and it is a 
contemporary thing. 

The time of the composition is the time of the composition. It 
has been at times a present thing it has been at times a past thing 
it has been at times a future thing it has been at times an endeavour 
at parts or all of these things. In my beginning it was a con- 
tinuous present a beginning again and again and again and again, 
it was a series it was a list it was a similarity and everything dif- 
ferent it was a distribution and an equilibration. That is all of 
the time some of the time of the composition. 

Now there is still something else the time sense in the com- 
position. This is what is always a fear a doubt and a judgement 
and a conviction. The quality in the creation of expression the 
quality in a compostion that makes it go dead just after it has 
been made is very troublesome. 

The time in the composition is a thing that is very troublesome. 
If the time in the composition is very troublesome it is because 
there must even if there is no time at all in the composition there 
must be time in the composition which is in its quality of dis- 
tribution and equilibration. In the beginning there was the time 
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in the composition that naturally was in the composition but time 
in the composition comes now and this is what is now troubling 
every one the time in the composition is now a part of distribution 
and equilibration. In the beginning there was confusion there 
was a continuous present and later there was romanticism which 
was not a confusion but an extrication and now there is either 
succeeding or failing there must be distribution and equilibration 
there must be time that is distributed and equilibrated. This is 
the thing that is at present the most troubling and if there is the 
time that is at present the most troublesome the time sense that 
is at present the most troubling is the thing that makes the present 
the most troubling. There is at present there is distribution, by 
this I mean expression and time, and in this way at present com- 
position is time that is the reason that at present the time sense 
is troubling that is the reason why at present the time sense in the 
composition is the composition that is making what there is in 
composition. 

And afterwards. 

Now that is all. 


AND THE PROPHETS IN THEIR SEASON 


BY PEARL ANDELSON SHERRY 


Autumn is the time to be unearthly wise. 
All prophets mirror October skies. 

The bush burns in autumn. Were my eyes 
One shade more mad I should make 

As clearly as did Moses and did Blake 
The outline 

Of God’s figure shine 

In burning bush and brake. 
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Joan oF Arc. By Joseph Delteil. Authorized trans- 
lation by Malcolm Cowley. 8vo. 266 pages. Min- 
ton Balch and Company. $3. 


DELTEIL’S biography of Joan of Arc is no half-tint; it 
is painted roundly—somewhat in the manner of a pert 
Rubens; but a biography it nevertheless is, if we accept the inter- 
pretation that biography is not only the articulation of the bare 
facts, but quite as validly, the rendering of authentic impressions 
of personality. Historic research no doubt has its importance in 
biography, but its pretensions may easily exceed its merits. It 
is apt in the letter of a life; but we need not to be told that the 
letter sometimes killeth. What we would have is an answer to 
this riddle of a mind. Perhaps no biography can ever really 
answer us such mysteries; the best seems often a rather far-off 
description, noticeably a sort of prose fiction. But as far as 
biography succeeds, it succeeds no more, and perhaps less, by 
botanizing about facts than by concerns of sympathy in which 
the present full-flowing biographer of Joan is especially fortunate. 
His Joan of Arc is not an antiquarian hypothesis, a faded 
hieroglyphic, but a creaturely, sun-burnt daughter of God, a 
breathing sister of men. His picture of her, with its belligerent 
modernist naiveté, its spatter of epithets, its broad streaks of the 
sensuous and the poetic, its stipple of raillery, its lyric gusto, is 
nothing if not a sumptuously authentic impression. It is a picture 
fashioned from genuine feeling, intact and vivid, from end to 
end. 


“IT love Joan of Arc [he says in his unabashed prefatory square- 
away]. This is my principal reason for writing her life, and there 
is none other required. Probably I am the only man who can 
understand this child to-day.” 
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Therefore meticulous studies in documentation are not what 
we get here. What we get, with deafening epic candour, with 
dithyrambs and trillings, with colorature psalms of appreciation, is 
the ecstasy of the poet’s heart over his far marvellous saint. It 
would be to the nth degree inapposite to enquire, what are the 
facts? We know the facts. The facts of present moment are 
those of his rooted rich feeling for Joan, as they are in any case, 
for as a person of our world, Joan of Arc, now, is only what she 
is to each of us. 

His tale is thick and ruddy; it bulges with poetic truth. First 
he turns to the Domrémy days, and sounds us a rolling prose re- 
veille over Joan, three months old, as she lies in a straw cradle 
in the barn-yard, under bright morning sunshine: “She is white 
and smiling, gorged with milk and sky.” Or now it is Joan at 
twelve, stout-hearted, active, solemn, a hurtling patriot; she is 
the generalissimo of the cow-pastures, and leads her rabble of small 
hangers-on sanguinarily against the brats of the despised Bur- 
gundians, who dwell in the next village. Or, again it is Joan 
consorting with Saint Catherine—“The Lady was a girl of fifteen, 
with orange hair and a very light complexion”—and with Saint 
Margaret—“she seemed scarcely thirteen . . a pugnosed urchin 
outlined against the skies.” 

Or now it is Joan at eighteen, the command of God upon her, 
en route to Tours with six men-at-arms. They have stopped 
at midday in a field of turnips: 


“Joan, in the novelty of the journey through the open fields, 
in the informality of the picnic lunch, in her ré/e as the young 
chieftain, was bursting with joy. She giggled and made puns. . . 
Divine missions are seldom spoiled by a little childishness.” 


Thus the reader finds himself in succulent, verdurous humours, 
far beyond the reach of syllogism. But let him not fear. The 
poet has taken no more liberties with his history than antique 
poets took with their history, or any poet with any history. The 
great accomplished spirit of Joan is to be realized to our modem 
minds with images of familiar reality, sounds we have known, 
to smite our inner ear, sights we have seen, to dart upon our innet 
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eye, abundant buzzing strophes, great humming poems addressed 
to all our senses. 

If this psalmist now and again sings somewhat stridently—in 
the idiom of the sidewalks, as his able translator remarks—it is 
in a great morning vigour; he praises the body and its glowing 
clay, but he praises it as the hardy, comely lodge and nurture of 
the massive soul. His magnificent saint, with her lyric heart, 
and her stout peasant biceps, does not fail, ere she goes forth 
with God to despatch the English, to despatch an Homeric break- 
fast—she and her “children,” her villainous cherubim, those huge 
vile wretches “of hair and iron,” whom she has so astoundingly 
chastened and subdued; and the warrior-nags whinny loudly “in 
praise of oats.”” The chastisement of the English before Orleans, 
even, is halted for a “truce of the stomach”: “the pages brought 
great loaves of bread and bottles of wine. And little birds came 
to perch on their armor, hunting for crumbs, pecking and singing.” 

Only one who is a mollusc at heart could complain of anachro- 
nisms in this high-heaped poetry of sense, these broad shafts of 
sight and sound jutting back from the twentieth to the fifteenth 
century. There may be plenteous anachronisms of fact, but there 
are none of spirit. It is the manner of this poet’s service that he 
has reshaped, and stamped and heightened with epic images, the 
slowly fading phrases of our universal ground-feeling for Joan, 
our essential human sympathy for her deeds of soul; he has re- 
stated her immense appeal, and in peremptory colours, This lyric 
animation of a poetic biographer is what we all meant, but found 
beyond our reach of words; for certainly no one could ever have 
thought of Joan as an effete spirit. And since it is not likely that 
we should of ourselves have reached such refreshment of our feel- 
ing, we would well be not over-nice in thanks when it is reached 
for us, even if somewhat violently. 

Cuarves K. TRueBLoop 
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Tue Dance over Fire anp Water. By Elie Faure. 
Translated by John Gould Fletcher. 8vo. 158 pages. 
Harper and Brothers. $}. 


HETHER the fault be the author’s or the translator’s, the 

book as it stands is almost devoid of style. In consequence, 
it lacks precision and clarity. In the introduction alone may be 
found more than one sentence exceeding a hundred words in length. 
Many sentences are so carelessly constructed as to be almost incom- 
prehensible. Thus, on page 85 we read: “If religion did create 
art, from the instant when she appears art also appears, and always 
equal to itself it accompanies religion on its road, and does not 
survive”; this seems to mean “if religion did create art, at the 
instant when she appears, art should also appear, and always at 
the same level should accompany religion on its road, without sur- 
viving it”; but this meaning only reveals itself after reflection, and 
by deduction from the context. On page 10: “For Emerson, there 
are three kinds of men, the abstract thinker, the materialist, and 
the skeptic, who act as the beam of the balance to put both in 
accord” ; apparently, this should be clarified by reading acts for act. 
On page 99 we find: “In seeking for eternity outside the living 
second, the moral man does not admit but a single form of action”; 
presumably this should read, “the moral man admits but a single 
form of action.” One can see, of course, that some of these 
sentences must have been more perspicuous in the original; but 
even a translator should make himself clearly and rapidly under- 
stood. A work of this kind, devoid of stylistic interest, and only 
of value in respect to the critical concepts it expresses, should be 
adapted to the use of experienced readers who can grasp the sense 
of a paragraph as a whole, and should not present a series of 
syntactical conundrums. 

Despite its romantic title this is a somewhat tedious Ten- 
denzschrift, having for its thesis the idea that “art,” a dispassionate 
vision of drama or character, appears in the world as the result 
of conflict, and typically as the result of wars, which, however, 
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must not be too violent or too prolonged, lest the effort be cut off 
at the root. This would seem to be a precarious explanation of art. 
It may be admitted that conflicts and territorial expansions are an 
expression of energy, and that “faith, inexorable and fighting faith” 
is the root cause of art. But surely this art is an expression of the 
same energy that reveals itself in conflicts, rather than a reflection 
of the conflicts themselves. 

What is the nature of this vital energy? The author comes 
very near the mark when he speaks of “Religion, so fecund in 
matters of art when it is an aesthetic system of the world, when- 
ever a powerful mysticism reunites all the senses of man to univer- 
sal life passionately invoked to justify its actions,” and when he 
distinguishes morality, into which every religion degenerates, from 
religion “which sterilizes art by the same stroke, when it is only 
morality.” After this moment of clarity, it is an anticlimax to 
remark that “Religion does not create art . . . the greater part 
of the artists, for four or five centuries, have passed for atheists, 
and many do not conceal the fact.” 

From the disinterestedness of art we proceed to the doctrine that 
suffering does not matter, inasmuch as, affording material for 
aesthetic contemplation, it is thereby justified. ‘Victory, defeat, 
civil war, foreign, or the two together—what matter! . . . The 
drama is everything, the cause of the drama nothing. Everything 
is only appearance or detail, except for the fact that the drama 
is present. For that which man requires is drama, and not the 
triumph of the program of such and such a king or candidate.” 
This doctrine of life for art’s sake might well be supposed a de- 
liberate parody of the Bhagavad Gita; but M Faure is setting 
forth the doctrine of dangerous living in all seriousness, and with- 
out a trace of humour—‘T tell you truly, the Holy Spirit is art 
itself tending to realize itself.” 

“The highest civilization is the most artistic.” True, if we 
mean by artistic, at once conscious and expressive. But here again 
the author inverts the order of nature, for he ascribes to the artist 
the creation of the style that defines or characterizes the culture. 
In the case of collective art, the artist expresses the genius of the 
race; and as under such conditions everyone is an artist, whether 
a maker of pots and pans or a painter of frescos, and individual 
peculiarities are swept away in the current of a common style. 
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Man, as artist, expresses what man in the totality of his being has 
created; as artist, he is not teacher, but spokesman and servant, 
When, on the other hand, the individual artist aspires to “create,” 
he becomes a monstrosity, and those who speak of him as a prophet 
are deluded. Genius is a futility, and useless to the race. The 
author admits as much in spite of himself—‘““The world does not 
build itself up on the plan of Zoroaster, or Gautama, or of Jesus 

. » or Dostoevsky.” On the contrary, men become “confusedly 
intoxicated by the illusions poured into them by the keen-sighted 
player, whom they blindly defend and exalt by no matter what 
means. Almost always—and even always—by enthusiasms con- 
trary to the enthusiasms of the player.” 

This question of genius has led to profound misunderstandings 
of life and art in Europe, all the more since art ceased to be inevi- 
table and became important. As soon as it became known that 
the purely aesthetic quality in a piece of human handiwork existed 
as manifestation and by inherent necessity without regard to the 
purpose of the object in question, whether a kettle or a painting, 
the way was opened to a separation of art from life, a way to 
fine frenzies, sensibilities, genius, and masterpieces. All that is 
officially called art at the present day may be compared to dis- 
embodied spirit, or to the absolute existence of a single element 
of any pair of opposites. The case of official religion is analogous; 
just as music is reserved for concert rooms and painting for exhibi- 
tion galleries and museums, so official religion is a function of 
Sunday services. It is, then, only a sign of health and of con- 
temporaneity that official art and religion should hold no interest 
for the happy Philistines who are in the vast majority. Works 
of art, so-called, are no longer able to compete with life for our 
attention; we have simply no use for paintings and statues. The 
fact is beyond denial; they do not command a ready sale, like 
automobiles. 

A historian of art like M Faure can refer to periods of height- 
ened energy and of corresponding artistic productivity, such as 
the thirteenth century in Europe or the Gupta period in India. 
But if we study such periods we shall find that only the concepts 
of “training” and “craftsman” were current, not those of “art” 
and “artist” in the modern sense; in other words, in the great ages 
of life and art, no such thing as fine or useless art existed. All 
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that we call picturesque in the remains of the past was originally 
practical, in precisely the same way that the terracing of a sky- 
scraper in a city zone, or the form of an aeroplane is practical. 

M Faure, remarking justly that civilizations can only be defined 
in terms of style, seems to despair of our own times; “in this sense, 
our nineteenth century is, undoubtedly, one of the least civilized 
epochs in history; rich in artists, it is poor in style, the artist 
remaining isolated. There is no architecture, and architecture has 
always been the most characteristic expression of civilized peoples.” 
Those who are attached to the conception of fine art, who deplore 
the unpopularity of painting, or equate religion with Christianity 
or Buddhism could not feel otherwise; and perhaps this point of 
view could hardly be avoided in Europe or Asia, where the “dy- 
namic illusion of the coming order” is so much less evident than 
in America, and where there naturally survives a stronger attach- 
ment to the “static illusions” of the past. 

But for those whose perception of a coming order is not obscured 
by the numerically predominant vestiges of a former dispensation, 
there is no occasion for despair. In so far as we belong to the 
future, we are already inspired by an ecstatic faith, and yield 
unquestioning obedience to all its implications in the minutest 
details of our daily lives. It should be needless to point out that 
science is in every sense of the word a religion, analogous to other 
religions; and that it is our religion. Here indeed is a “powerful 
mysticism reuniting all the senses of man to universal life pas- 
sionately invoked to justify its action” ; it provides us with a myth- 
ology and rules of conduct that nobody questions, and we attribute 
the same reality to its symbols that the adherents of older religions 
have always attributed to their gods, although we are equally 
aware that all its images are couched in terms of our own modes 
of perception. Nothing is lacking here that time will not supply, 
that is to say a more universal adherence to the current faith. 

Nor is anything lacking to the fecundity of science in matters 
of art; this is only obscured by the fact that we cannot bring 
ourselves to speak of useful things as works of art, and of engineers 
as artists. All things considered, New York may well be regarded 
as the most beautiful city in the world; and here, if not in painting 
or sculpture, the past and present meet on common ground, for 
the beauty of the modern world is typically architectural. Else- 
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where, it is manifested in machinery. The Philistine, who never 
goes to concerts, and to whom the painter’s style means nothing, 
is more sensitive than the professed artist, when it becomes a ques- 
tion of the lines of a motor car, the cut of a skirt, or the rhythm 
of a current dance. Fashion, in these matters, evidence of unanim- 
ism, proves the existence and vitality of style; individuality in 
works of fine art and the isolation of the artist prove the contrary. 
It is only because science is still young that scientific art to some 
extent may be described as lacking in charm; we are actually living 
in an age of primitives. When a thirteenth century dawns for 
science, its perfected wisdom will appear in the form of charm, 
added to the power it already expresses. Before this, the consent 
of the whole world must be won. Then, in the author’s closing 
words, will “all sing, all build, and all hearts beating together 
flood with such life the secret God that inhabits them, that His 
form appears.” 
ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 





UNHARVESTED ACRES 


Peary, The Man Who Refused to Fail. By Fitzhugh 
Green. 8vo. og pages. G.P. Putnam's Sons. $6. 


the achievement of his singular life’s aim, Robert Peary 
seems to have been in many ways unlucky. He might be de- 
scribed as an ordinary man driven on to surpass the natural 
limitations of his being by an indestructible obsession, particular 
and passionate. And just as in his actual life the full appreciation 
of his genius was constantly being delayed by misunderstandings, 
so now in this biography we cannot help feeling that Fitzhugh 
Green has failed to report him and his cause aright “to the 
unsatisfied.” 

The literary form of the book before us is unworthy of its sub- 
ject. The very sub-title, “The man who refused to fail,” might 
perhaps be taken as an example of the method by which Com- 
mander Green cheapens, in the accredited popular-magazine 
manner, the stubborn story of this brave explorer. And yet with 
all its lapses, all its literary solecisms, all its clichés and claptrap, 
the author, himself an explorer of no mean parts, has given us 
a volume charged with imaginative implication. 

For after all what a tale it makes, the tale of this possessed 
and obstinate Yankee reaching at last to his silent goal! What 
hardships endured, what adventures experienced from the day 
when as a boy Peary left Disco Island to step upon the ice-blink 
of Greenland “where the masses of black rock . . . were tremu- 
lous in the dazzling glare!’ Season after season he pursued his 
one purpose. He made friends with the Eskimoes, with those 
strange human beings who pass the long hours of their winter 
darkness, their perpetual night, in cavernous, dimly lit snow-huts 
playing games with walrus bones, and who, when the sun appears 
at last, navigate their feather-light kayaks along narrow unfrozen 
canals in search of the narwhal or “corpse whale,” sustaining their 
vital force meanwhile with blubber and the eggs of the eider duck 
and little auk. 


i" ITE apart from the tragicomedy which synchronized with 
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Again and again Peary met with reverses; until at the age of 
fifty-two, dressed in a bird-skin undershirt, in hare-skin socks, 
seal-skin boots, and an overshirt of caribou, he and his faithful 
African servant stood together with two Eskimoes on the top of 
the world! It was a memorable achievement. He had lost every 
toe from frost-bite years before, yet even this had not been enough 
to hold him back from his “imperial highway to the Pole,” that 
highway which circumvents jagged icebergs, skirts along the sides 
of gleaming canyons, and crosses treacherous expanses of black 
“rubber” ice which bends under the weight of every footfall. 

To many sensitive natures the mere mention of those still, 
frozen stretches, unvexed by baleful life, fascinates the imagina- 
tion, frozen unharvested acres suggesting under their pallid Arctic 
sun the pure and absolute beauty of virginal matter. And as we 
read these pages, marred though so many of them are by what 
is merely vulgar, we cannot be anything but thrilled by the strug- 
gles of this lean adventurer, who having once looked out over the 
precipitous coast-line of North Greenland, “over that iron wall 
that dropped 3800 feet to the level of the bay below,” could 
never rid his mind of the perilous memory of the white landscape 
that stretched away as far as eye could see. Say what you will, 
there is something sublime in the unfaltering determination of 
this man selected by destiny to be the first cognizant being to 
visit, in the body, this ultimate reach of the earth’s surface. And 
we mortals in whose generation the feat was accomplished, we, who 
would fain do homage to our valiant contemporary, are compelled 
to read words like the following: “The silky golden moustache 
with its jaunty upturn now drooped”; “When he dripped wit 
and pungent phrase”; “It was the Promised Land that every red- 
blooded man has in his fancy”; “There was always too much iron 
in his will to soften its outer surfaces into a blurred and fuzzy 
humaneness”; or, indeed, like the very last sentence of the book 
which describes his death: 


“Then it came: not ugly, not too abrupt; just a dimming vision, 
a flickering of the candle-flame; a sentence or two and a half- 
smile, and it was over. The task was finished: oh, so beautifully 
finished.” 
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Now writing of that kind, although it is possible that it will al- 
ways find appreciators in the library of the Explorers Club, New 
York, is, I am sorry to have to say it, sadly lacking in two essential 
qualities—simplicity and style. It will be necessary, therefore, 
for the more discerning to read between the lines of this book 
if they are to follow, amid a labyrinth of unworthy phraseology, 
the life-trail of this man who, tormented by a desire for mortal 
fame, underwent so many dire labours till he succeeded, against 
all possible chance, in outfacing the pitiless menace of those wild 


northern leagues. 
LieweELyn Powys 





A FRENCH SURVEY 


A History or Enousn Literature. By Emile 
Legouis and Louis Cazamian. Volume One: The 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance (650-1660). By 
Emile Legouis. Translated from the French by Helen 
Douglas Irvine. 8vo. 387 pages. The Macmillan 
Company. $3.75. 


TUDENTS who can profit most by French interpretations of 

our literature can usually read them in French. Moreover 
the special—almost, it seems, the native—skill of French critics 
in lucidity of survey imposes their manuals upon all scholars. 
The wider public of university students in the United States, 
which evidently depends still on translations, will be grateful to 
this one not only for fresh views of old authors, but for ac- 
quaintance with a whole recent movement of French criticism. 
Nowhere during this century has English literature been studied 
more searchingly than in France. Jusserand, name for ever fixed 
in our annals, was the precursor of French studies exploring 
almost every English period. Some of the most important of 
them were made by the authors of this history. Beginning with 
Wordsworth, Professor Legouis turned his aesthetic criticism to 
Chaucer and then to Spenser. Professor Cazamian’s approaches to 
modern English literature have been through sociology and 
psychology. Being thus complementary, they are competent to 
represent the latest and ripest French criticism. Taine, though 
he receives perfunctory homage in the introduction, is at last 
effectively ousted by their attitude and their method. 

Their incidental contribution to our understanding of French 
ideas and habits of thought should not be slighted in these sad 
times. Though distrust of the foreigner is strongest where such 
books cannot penetrate, the melting process must begin from above; 
and even university students priding themselves on openness to 
any light will meantime discover their own dark nooks. For the 
period is happily past during which the French could remain 
blandly impervious to Elizabethan drama, and a distinguished 
American scholar could think it witty to retort: “Any man who 
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professes to admire the tragedies of Racine should be compelled 
to read one every week.” True, even French criticism may proudly 
disclose in English literature what is not there, or what is not 
characteristic, as in certain rash estimates of Poe and of Whitman; 
but the rashness of discovery in foreign criticism, and the con- 
descension that corrects native dullness, come from lesser men 
than those Frenchmen who have lately been studying English 
literature. There is no trace of it in the two Sorbonne professors 
whose competence for this history consists not only in command 
of English and in years of research and lecture, but also in catholic 
taste and generous sympathy. Their reassuring freedom from bias 
gives confidence that by revealing what our preoccupations have 
slighted or exaggerated they may help us to revise our proportions. 

The translation of Part I into English might well have been 
the occasion for correcting, and especially for supplementing, its 
bibliography. In the original both the very brief preliminary list 
and the foot-notes to each section were obviously intended as 
mere suggestions and for French students. English use should 
have suggested weeding out editions and essays now antiquated 
and adding the studies by which they have been superseded. The 
characteristic suggestiveness and challenge of this history would 
reach more students if the translation were better equipped for 
reference. Revision would also have defined certain summaries 
which the compression necessary to so extensive a survey has 
accidentally distorted. “The Latin jests and miscellaneous pro- 
fanities of Walter Map” (44) is quite misleading without fur- 
ther addition than that of Map’s debated part in the Grail stories. 
“The great degree of identity which had come to exist [in the 
fourteenth century] between the syntax and construction of French 
and of English” (63) at least needs clarifying. Though the 
Frenchness of Chaucer is brought out with new precision, it cannot 
without violence be made to suffice as a comprehensive formula. 
Students exasperated by Pecock’s style will resent being told that 
“he had clarity” (122). The sentences of Sir Thomas Browne 
can hardly be dismissed as “short, clearly outlined, and modern and 
restrained in construction” (336). Milton’s prose pamphlets, 
though doubtless in some aspects “characteristic rather of the man 
than of his time” (340), are none the less part of a whole con- 
temporary pamphlet warfare. “A wandering tinker like Bunyan 
was able, with no model but the Bible, to become a great English 
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prose writer” (235). Unguarded, this statement must seem in 
its context to repeat the mistaken commonplace that Bunyan’s 
style is biblical. It is not. His very frequent quotations are not 
biblical; they are the English Bible itself. His own style is very 
different. In fact, it owes singularly little to those rhythms of 
which Professor Legouis is exhibiting the extraordinary pervasive- 
ness. Such lapses deserve notice mainly because of the author’s 
own habit of precision. So the general adequacy and readable- 
ness of the translation throw into relief the strange words and 
stranger constructions here and there overlooked. The very 
standard of this work suggests another revision. 

Ruskin in one of his better moralities corrects the reading habits 
of youth. “Very ready we are to say of a book, ‘How good this 
is! That’s exactly what I think.’ But the right feeling is, ‘How 
strange that is! I never thought of that before.’” So approached, 


the Legouis history offers many salutary challenges. From ignor- 
ing Cynewulf have we come through the ardour of rediscovery to 
overestimate him? Perhaps not; yet we need all the specific 
analysis in Cook’s edition of the Christ to offset this sharp denial 
of his composing skill. What, after all, is our Anglo-Saxon in- 


heritance? “However it may be with the English language, 
there is no other literature which has lived and developed in as 
much ignorance of its indigenous past as English literature” (3). 
Even those who find the generalization too absolute should recon- 
sider their rebuttal. In detail, the just contrast (39) between the 
poetic diction of Anglo-Saxon epic and that of the chansons de 
geste is as corrective as the acute remark that the Maldon fragment 
(18) is the only Anglo-Saxon epic that can properly be called 
national. No devotee of Chaucer should merely resent the unex- 
pected disparagement of the Troilus and Criseyde. That the 
poetic achievement of composition is not dimmed, but enhanced, 
by comparison with the Filostrato may be still held, but only after 
pondering the fresh view of Boccaccio which limits Chaucer’s skill 
to characterization. 

Nor are such comparisons tainted with French prejudice. The 
author is quite as ready to exhibit the superiority of the English 
“miracles” to Maitre Pathelin in depth. It is as salutary for 
English critics of drama, and especially for American critics, as 
for French to be reminded by Marlowe: “It is, after all, a mis- 
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take to suppose that every work written for the stage must have 
specially dramatic qualities. To give an audience an impression 
of greatness, to cause them to tremble with enthusiasm and feel 
the rush towards an end—any end: this does as well” (261). 
Shakspere’s development in dramaturgy, instead of being forced 
toward a certain type, is concluded with a tolerance like his own: 
“all dramatic systems are good, but not one of them indispen- 
sable” (269). 

Many other conclusions vindicate the author’s right to survey 
literary history. Chaucer is made to reveal with new sharpness a 
typical difference of approach between the middle age and the 
Renaissance. “Ideas ceased to be an end in themselves, and be- 
came interesting as revealing him who expressed them, who be- 
lieved in them, or who was pleased by them. And they acquired 
therewith an unforeseen value” (93). The characteristic achieve- 
ment of the Spenserian stanza and the limitations of the Alex- 
andrine in English are summed up so precisely as to restore con- 
fidence, shaken by earlier references to verse, in the author’s 
command of English metrical habits not often appreciated so justly 
by a Frenchman. His most distinctive service, however, is in 
such large reviews as that which interprets the whole European 
movement of the Renaissance in terms of England. 

Though the typical danger of such surveys, the forcing of 
generalization for salience, has not been escaped altogether, the 
compactness of certain specific characterizations only emphasizes 
their penetration: the family likeness of Burke’s attitude to 
Hooker’s (232), the seizing of Marston’s Crispinella as “the an- 
cestress of all the alarmingly frank young people of Restoration 
comedies” (296). Such leads may, indeed, suffice for the initia- 
tion of Frenchmen already interested in English literature and 
long habituated to systematic study of literature in their own 
language; they will serve English readers best not for initiation, 
but for review. Doubtless that is the proper use of any survey. 
To forestall, or even to determine, the study of literature by 
summary historical conspectus is always illusory and sometimes 
perverting; to reconsider in historical relations what has already 
been studied is a method of criticism vindicated here afresh by 
French art. 

Cuartes Sears Batpwin 








BRIEFER MENTION 


At Top or Tostn, by Stanley Olmsted (12mo, 497 pages; Lincoln Mac. 
Veagh, Dial Press: $2.50) is a genre novel of life in the North Carolina 
mountains as it was before the coming of the railroad. Although his 
novel cannot be said to have structure in any architectonic sense, the 
characters and situations Mr Olmsted has created live through the sheer 
wealth of detail he has so painstakingly accumulated. Mr Olmsted's 
occasional failure to quicken his pages may be traced to his too frequent 
reliance upon memory rather than imagination. His prose, competent 
on the whole, falls occasionally into preciosities such as the description 
of the boy Chester as “a lost little hyphen of wistfulness, in a lethargy 
of sweaty virilities.” 


Pic Iron, by Charles G. Norris (12mo, 466 pages; Dutton: $2). Success 
does not ensure happiness, nor do riches bring contentment, but before Mr 
Norris reaches these platitudes, he has to his credit a novel of solid and 
authentic worth. The conclusion is not impressive, the author’s picture 
of a discontented and disillusioned millionaire being a conventional rather 
than an inevitable development, but up to that point he has set down a 
record of American life during the last half century which is substantial 
and observant. Mr Norris keeps close to his favourite theme—the effects 
of industrialism upon human relationships—but he handles it here with 
greater breadth than ever before. 


Innocent Birps, by Theodore F. Powys (12mo, 280 pages; Knopf : $2.50). 
As one proceeds through this bleak narrative, one is held, indeed bound, 
by the author’s deliberately precise, untouched, resourcefully direct way of 
speaking. One ponders the detail of Dorsetshire, the “large rich ivy leaves,” 
“the small yellow flowers,” the “hedgerow grasses,” the dock leaves, “a 
thorn bush that a golden cloud appeared to have set a match to,” and even 
spotted pigs and spiders. As for the subject-matter of the story, is one 
odd, unadjusted, absent minded, or crudely unadvantaged, in finding the 
interwoven tragedy of many feminine innocents, an enigmatically unob- 
jective phantasm, unlike anything that has ever seemed real to one? 


O Gentes. Lapy! by Esther Forbes (12mo, 297 pages; Houghton Mifflin: 
$2) seeks to recapture the primness of the past by the primness of its 
prose, references to “maidenly terror,” to “little gold French slippers 
with delicately immoral heels,” to “yellow silk mitts upon her birdlike 
hands,” and to “elegant armor of plain taffeta and whalebone.” The 
heroine is what the author fondly believes to be a feminist of the ’fifties, 
but she is such a paper doll that few readers will be able to participate 
in the impression. Wide-eyed maidens whose innocence is being constantly 
assaulted by emotional flutters, inevitably lose their reality when the 
narrative in which they appear is subject to the same attack. 
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Tue Connorsseur, by Walter de la Mare (12mo, 309 pages; Knopf: 
$2.50). There are times when Mr de la Mare seems to be looking at life 
with almost too fixed an intensity, staring at it—to appropriate one of 
his own figures—“with eyes almost as motionless as plums in a pudding.” 
The casual toast of the drinker—“Here’s looking at you”—he has made 
the keystone of a writing technique, prolonging the scrutiny till it ter- 
minates in a flash of illumination or a blink of bewilderment—one is not 
always certain which. Most of the stories in this collection have been 
composed in this manner; plots are evolved by seeing into people. The 
method, even when it is not completely successful, is without exception 
completely fascinating, and this writer—being essentially a poet—is at 
home in it, weaving it into exquisite effects, with a wide fringe of fantasy. 


Tue Tremutous Stainc, by Monk Gibbon (10mo, 27 pages; The Gray- 
hound Press at Foulis Court, Fair Oak, Hampshire, England: $1). These 
poems recall to one, “the grass in the meadow,” “the long grass about the 
ditches,” “some tall flower not to be hidden by either.” They commemorate 
“a face,” “a head,” “love also,” and counsel lovers to “be patient, and 
not always pursuing.” Should one in certain poems feel a lack of cumula- 
tive force or insufficient strictness, gentility of word and feeling are 
equally palpable—a rounding of the phrase with the thought and “beauty 
which is not touched by season.” 


Tue OtympiaAns AND OtHer Poems, by Amory Hare (12mo, 68 pages; 
Dorrance: $1.75) reveals a charming but not particularly powerful im- 
pulse to poetry. Happy or original poetic expression does not alone create 
poetic importance, still less when joined to derivative feeling. 


Ports aND THEIR Art, by Harriet Monroe (12mo, 301 pages; Macmillan: 
$2.50) impresses the reader as being about equally divided between his- 
toriography of the last thirteen years in American poetry and a criticism 
of individual poets that is rather more comment at large than urgently 
prosecuted unitary expeditions in understanding. The poetic history one 
values for the author’s so solid share in making it; but the criticism— 
though pertinent things are said—seems without the organization of more 
than proximate discussion. 


Reapino, a Vice or A Virtue? Notes and adaptations by Theodore Wesley 
Koch, with a preface by Walter Dill Scott (brochure, 16mo, 61 pages; 
Northwestern University: $1) though aimed at undergraduates, is five- 
foot-shelfishness stated in perhaps the least unsprightly way. It consists 
of brief résumés of such enlivening pieces as the late Emile Faguet’s 
L’ Art de Lire, somewhat accommodated, perhaps, to undergraduate ranges 
of mind. It is, moreover, handsomely printed, and illustrated with repro- 
ductions of such pertinent things as Fragonard’s Young Lady at Read- 
ing Desk. Most particularly, however, it does not omit that short but 
not slight passage from the declivitous Thoreau, containing the sentence: 
“The heroic books, even if printed in the character of our mother tongue, 
will always be in a language dead to degenerate times.” 
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Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas Beer (10mo, 268 pages; Knopf: $3.50), 
It is doubtful whether the vaulting irony of The Mauve Decade, by 
Thomas Beer, does not o’erleap itself. The author obviously has sought 
undefeatably and with delicate selective irreverence among the yellowing 
words and deeds of “the dead great” of the eighteen-nineties, for the 
suitable butts of his gift in the fair words that embalm folly. The 
result is sardonic description of the first order—damascened disdain; yet 
very little truth and no wonder. 


As I Lixe It, Third Series, by William Lyon Phelps (12mo, 309 pages; 
Scribner: $2) is disarmingly titled and the pocket Oxford Dictionary’s 
primary definition of pot-pourri—‘mixture of rose petals, spices, etc, 
kept in jar to scent room”—does very nicely as a label for the contents, 
The rose petals are literary, and the spices spring from the discussion of 
such topics as the decline of the toothpick, the origin of cigar bands, aad 
the kindliness of cows. These latter stimulate the flow of correspondents’ 
ink and provide editorial texts for small town newspapers. In his criti- 
cisms, Professor Phelps maintains an amiable balance between the 
academic and the popular; his adverse opinions are tinged with Christian 
forbearance, although he would no doubt decline to cast the first stone 
for fastidious reasons if no other. The present is the third assortment of 
these papers to reach book form. 


Havetock E us, A Biographical and Critical Study, by Isaac Goldbesg 
(illus., 10mo, 359 pages; Simon & Shuster: $4). The author has been 
first in the field and it is a pity that he has not carried it off better. His 
failure to produce an interesting book may be partly due to temperamental 
incompetence ; it may be also chargeable to the fact that the lives of great 
and good men like Ellis are not as a rule exciting in the biographic sense. 
There were, after all, two Ellises—the great humanist and stylist, the 
author of Affirmations and the Psychology of Sex, and the other one— 
the minor poet and sociologist of the ‘eighties with a penchant for Broad 
Church theology and Ethical Culture devotions. It is the second aspect 
of the man which appears to interest very naturally a young Jew from 
Boston—sired by Harvard, and Mr Goldberg has made the most of it, 
but even citations are unilluminating, and the photographs alone are 
almost wholly successful. 


Bracebridgians and others should have an interest in THe Diary oF 
Wasuincton Irvine, Spain 1828-29, edited by Clara Louise Penney 
(16mo, 142 pages; Hispanic Society of America: $2). True, it covers 
but a brief season between Irving’s Madrid residence and his Seville 
days, closing before his journey to Granada, the gracious tale of which 
begins the first volume of The Alhambra. It is also much abbreviated, 
being evidently a species of those cuff-notes, with which the provident 
are wont to make sure of a future supply of rumination, and the literary 
a future supply of copy. But there is much Irving in it, and abundant 
bits of Spain, that “stern melancholy country,” with its “fire-colored 

pomegranates,” and its “Moorish mills and towers at distance.” 
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EurzaBeTHAN Lire 1n Town anp Country, by M. St Clare Byrne (illus., 


12mo, 294 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $2.50). Far from resulting in a 
“fancy picture,” the facts here presented cannot but suggest in their com- 
positely historical verisimilitude, the restored or hypothetically actual 
museum replica and one resists subconsciously, an effect of many genial 
adjectives. But thanks are legion, not only for the kind of book this is, 
but for its contents—its modest compactness, its reproduced engravings, 
and its much matter in fine print at the end. In the time of Elizabeth, 
“actuality” was truly cause for “wonder,” and students of history could 
revive never too often—V-shaped doublets and melon-shaped, bombasted 
breeches; twisted brickwork chimneys; “geese gaggling on the green”; 
gates “pestered with coaches”; the “huswife’s” thread made of nettles, 
Elizabethan “moon-men” and rogues, hautboys and serpents, Revels, chil- 
dren, universities, and wonder-books. 


Persuasively illustrated and modestly unassumptive in its exposition of 


facts—in a sense not “written” at all—Historic CHURCHES OF THE 
Wortp, by Robert B. Ludy (illus., 8vo, 325 pages; Stratford Company: 
$5)presents both mundane and heavenly examples of architecture: Cologne 
Cathedral ; York Minster; the Temple of Nikko; the Temple of Diana; 
the Mormon Temple; the Russian Orthodox Church of Sitka; “the 
smallest church in the world”; the Cathedral of Mexico City; Old South 
Church, Newburyport; indeed so much as scarcely to admit of curiosity’s 
alighting. Dr Ludy has compiled “numerous interesting facts,” which are 
just to his concept of the Church as more than a mere outward symbol. 


UniversaL Inp1iAn Sign LaNncGuace oF THE Pains InpIANs oF NortTH 


America, with Dictionary of Synonyms and Codification of Pictographic 
Word Symbols of the Ojibway and Sioux Nations, by William Tomkins 
(8vo, 77 pages; William Tomkins, San Diego, California: $1). It is not 
rash to say that expert and amateur alike, would value the table of picto- 
graphs and the pictographic stories which have been included in this 
ethnologically weighty pamphlet. Drawing our attention to the distinction 
between pictographic painting upon bark, skin, pottery, or other paintable 
surface, and petroglyphs and petrographs, Mr Tomkins presents also and 
primarily, as correlative with such findings, a codifying of Indian sign 
language. He shares with Mr George Moore, an expert’s if not a /it- 
térateur’s prejudice against “the inroads of modern education,” hopes that 
sign language will not fall into disuse, and justifies its practicability by 
reminding us that standardized traffic signals are in use by more than 
twenty million automobile drivers. He commends his work to the young 
person; a reviewer commends it to “men who go hunting”; we commend 
it to the poet, the logician, the ethnologist, and all who value an authentic 
plains atmosphere. Only the incurious could easily resist the critically 
discerned expressiveness of this graceful, truly aboriginal, first American 
language—a speech not borrowed from the deaf, and dependent upon no 
concomitant facial assistance. Arrested (crossed wrists): book (hands half 
open): bird (hands flapping at shoulders; small birds rapidly, large birds 
slowly). 











COMMENT 


T seems sometimes as if “printing has virtually ceased to exist 
and mere publication has taken its place.” One does not feel 
that in order to be pleasant reading, a thing must be expensive or 
limited, and often the well printed book is too fine. But certain 
lovers and producers of good typography there are in America, 
modest and intentional, as is evinced by a recent exhibition at 
The Grolier Club. One welcomes any willingness “to Rescue from 
the Iron Teeth of TIME, the Oricinat of that Noble MYS- 
TERY, which gives Immortality even to Learnine it Self, and 
is the great Conservator of all other Arts and Sciences,” * find- 
ing significance even, in subtleties analogous to those of printing: 
in the Indian pictograph * and in the arranged grace of such tall 
lower-case characters as appear on a rock in the giants’, unicorns’, 
and Dragon’s lair near Mixnitz, Austria.* 

Among importations there is often the very thing we like; 
we cannot hope to initiate Dutch, German, English, French, or 
Spanish printers into any very much higher beauty than that 
which they have known. The Deutsche Buchgewerbeverein in 
Leipsic has sent us its recent issue, in which are to be found 
some regal title pages and other specimen pages. Conspicuously 
experienced and agreeable to the Bicherskorpion, are the im- 
pressions from wood, exhibiting the grain and silky texture of the 
block. 


The woodcuts on view at The Public Library are as “early” 
and orderly as one could wish, showing customary respect to Diirer, 


1 An Essay on the ORIGINAL, USE and EXCELLENCY, of The Noble 
ART and MYSTERY of PRINTING. By GEORGE LARKIN, 
Senior, Typographer. DUBLIN: Printed by A. Rhames, in the Year 
MDCCXXII. In the possession of Douglas C. McMurtrie. 


2 Universal Indian Sign Language of the Plains Indians of North America, 
by William Tomkins. Reviewed on preceding page of Tue Dtat. 


8 I[}lustration—Journal of The American Museum of Natural History, 


May-June, 1926. 
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to a Lucas Cranach Repose in Egypt, and a Holbein Erasmus. 
Some fifteenth-century anonymous Italian book illustrations of 
a-monk-in-a-garden sentiment are there, and some severely fluent 
early French designs. Excitement resides chiefly, however, in the 
books—in a first issue of the first edition of a block book copy of 
the German Biblia Pauperium printed in black ink on one side only 
of the paper and illuminated. The intensively stiff Lorenzo de 
Medici-like augustness of the Breydenbach fifteenth-century 
Peregrinatio detains one as does the perpendicular esprit and fenc- 
ing-foil erectness of the lines on the page at which the 1491 Schatz- 
behalta is open, and there is a 1499 Aldus edition—open at pairs 
of elephants, flutes, harps, banners, and other constituents of a 
triumph. To have shown certain pre-Anthony Cole early first 
American work seems unjustly thorough. As for the present mo- 
ment, Eric Gill, Gordon Craig, J. J. Lankes, and Hunt Diederich, 
are there, and others, not; some master hands are missing. 


We are told by Mr Karel Capek that Europe wasted her time 
for many thousands of years and that this is the source of her in- 
exhaustibility and fertility—that America’s predilection for huge 
dimensions, for speed and success, is corrupting the world. Ambi- 
tion provokes action, however. Having left Europe under the 
auspices of “the most Invincible King of Spain,” the eight 
pomegranates of Granada, the castles of Castile, and the lions of 
Aragon, Columbus—‘“admiral of the ocean fleet” of three caravels 
on its two hundred twenty-four day voyage to Cipano '—says in his 
narrative of discovery,” “I remained in no place longer than the 
winds forced me,” and adds that the rewards of arrival “would 
have been much greater if I had been aided by as many ships as the 
occasion required.” He found the natives “timid and full of fear” 
and says that “the women appear to work more than the men,” 
* Reaching Fernandino and Isabella, Columbus supposed that he was in 


the neighbourhood of Japan, sailed south, and on the 28th of October, 
reached Cuba. 


* The Letter of Columbus on the Discovery of America. From the originals 
in the Lenox Library. A Facsimile of the Pictorial Edition, with a New 
and Literal Translation and a Complete Reprint of the Oldest Four 
Editions in Latin. The New York Public Library 1892. 
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prompting perhaps no inevitable comparison with the present. As- 
sisted by the typewriter, the sewing-machine, and the telephone, the 
American white woman—and with her, every other—seems as 
time goes on, more serviceable and less servile and the “natives” 
are, one likes to think, becoming more at home. Columbus might 
approve; and Burgomasters, Schout, and Schepen might not. Of 
these last-named model councillors, more later. 














